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THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF 1856, 


HE following correspondence, de- 

tailing the connection of General 
W. T. Sherman with the Vigilance Com- 
mittee movement at San Francisco, in 
1856, and giving his opinion of that 
movement, is offered as an interesting 
contribution to the history of. an event 
which left its marks deeply on the me- 
tropolis of California, and excited pro- 
found attention throughout the world. 
The principal letter, addressed to Hon. 
Stephen J. Field, Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, had its origin in 
a remark of the latter, made to General 
Sherman, at Washington, in the winter 
of 1868, during a conversation in which 
allusion was made to the fact that the 
General’s resignation of the command 
of the militia of California, when it was 
thought that energetic action on his 
part would have crushed the Vigilance 
movement at the outset, had been the 
subject of unfriendly observation in San 
Francisco. The General stated, in re- 
ply, that his resignation was induced by 
his inability to obtain the necessary 


arms for effective action against the 
Committee, from General Wool, as orig- 
inally promised by that officer. Judge 
Field suggested that he should put in 
writing the substance of what he stated, 
and he promised to do so at an early 
day. The principal letter given below 
was the result of this promise, and was 
received by Judge Field within a few 
weeks. Over five years afterward, dur- 
ing the summer of 1873, when Judge 
Field was in San Francisco, the fact 
that such a letter was in his possession 
came to the knowledge of the editor of 
the OVERLAND, who sought a copy of it 
for publication. Judge Field addressed 
General Sherman on the subject, on his 
return to Washington, under date of 
October 28th, 1873, stating that he 
should forward the letter to the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY, unless the General] had 
objections toits publication. Judge Field 
concluded his letter with these words: 
“ Your letter explains and justifies your 
action in resigning. Any attempt to 
overthrow the insurrectionary move- 
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ment without the possession of arms to 
equip the volunteers, would have been 
an idle and futile proceeding.” Append- 
ed is the full text of General Sherman’s 


reply: 
**WasnincTon, D. C., Nov. 2d, 1873. 
“ Hon. STerHen J. Fieip, Yustice Supreme Court : 

* Dear JupGE :—I have received your letter of Oc- 
tober 28th, and have looked over the manuscript, all 
in my own handwriting, prepared for you some five 
years ago, containing my personal recollections of 
some of the events in which I took a part in San 
Francisco in 1856. 1 have no objection to its going 
into the hands of any prudent gentleman, even for 
publication, if you think the time opportune. 

“The success of that Committee in purging San 
Francisco of some of its notoriously bad characters, is 
often quoted, and held up as an example to be imi- 
tated; and I have always thought that, in our country 
especially, the men who make the administration of 
the criminal law their profession, should study the 
case, and use their inflyence to provide a remedy in 
advance, so that the industrial classes should not have 
an excuse for anything like mobs or vigilance com- 
mittees. You and I believe that with good juries, 
Casey, Cora, Hetherington,’and Brace, could all have 
been convicted and executed by due course of law, 
that San Francisco had no right to throw off on 
other communities her criminal class, and that the 
Vigilance Committee did not touch the real parties 
who corrupted the Legislature and local government. 
Again, if the good men of any city have the right to 
organize and assume the functions of government, the 
bad men have the same right, if in the majority, 

“If you think my paper will aid in the discussion 
of any or all these questions, I do not object to your 
giving it to any discreet person for publication. 

“ With great respect, your friend, 
“W. T. SHERMAN, General.” 


In accordance with the authority thus 
given, the original letter of General Sher- 
man is herewith reproduced. Of course, 
there will be many citizens of San Fran- 
cisco to whom its frank condemnation of 
the Vigilance movement of 1856—a 
movement which is generally admitted 
to have been attended by most benefi- 
cial results—will be distasteful; but all 
will enjoy the perusal of it, as a racy 
contribution to local history, written 
from the point of view of an honest and 
patriotic upholder of law and order, who 
has since, in obedience to the same in- 
stinct which made him oppose the Vig- 
ilance Committee, secured the admira- 
tion and gratitude of his countrymen by 
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his brilliant services as a Union officer. 
With these explanations, the reader is 
referred to the letter itself: 


“Saint Louts, Mo., February 25th, 1868. 
“HON. STEPHEN J. FIELD, 
“ Fustice Supreme Court, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR StR:— When at your room 
in the city.of Washington some weeks 
ago, you asked me to write down some 
of the points which formed the topic of 
our conversation, relating to the old 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. 
I find I have already done so, for my 
own use, and though I prefer not to re- 
vive old matters of controversy, yet I 
know no one more prudent than your- 
self, in whose hands I can place this. 
I therefore copy from a paper written 
some time ago. 

“Tt was in the year 1856 that I became 
involved in the Vigilance Committee 
movement of San Francisco. I was 
then the principal resident partner of 
the banking-house of Lucas, Turner, 
& Co., having no connection with any 
clique or faction, political or otherwise. 
One day, Mr. Van Winkle came to me 
and said he was authorized by the Gov- 
ernor, J. Neely Johnson, to offer me the 
commission of Major- General of the 
Militia. I first laughed at the idea, and 
refused it peremptorily. But he came 
again, and urged me, on the ground that 
the Governor was anxious to remove 
present incumbents, and to have suita- 
ble men to give direction to the militia 
of the State; that it would take none of 
my time, and that all the Governor 
would ask of the was to give advice as 
to the organization and equipment of 
certain volunteer companies in the city, 
and a more proper organization to the 
citizens generally, liable to militia duty. 
After some days, I gave a reluctant con- 
sent, and the commission was sent to me 
from the Governor, who resided at Sac- 
ramento City. 
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“Within a day or two, and before I 
had taken any steps under the commis- 
sion, occurred the event which gave rise 
to the Vigilance Committee. James 
King of Wm. had been a banker on 
his own account in San Francisco, but 
finding his business dwindling away, he 
made a sale of his assets and interests 
to Isaac C. Woods, who had the full con- 
trol of Adams & Co., and King became 
the manager of the banking department 
of the firm (Adams & Co.) He occupied 
that position at the time of their failure, 
and instead of standing by them, he turn- 
ed against his old associates, and against 
Woods especially, who by public clamor 
became alarmed for his personal safety, 
and escaped the country. King, being 
then out of employment, established 
the Evening Bulletin newspaper, and 
began a general attack on what he deem- 
ed the immoralities and misdemeanors 
of all sorts of people, especially of 
Adams & Co. and Palmer, Cook & Co. 
There was also at the same time pub- 
lished in San Francisco another evening 
paper, edited by one Casey, who had 
his printing-office in the third story of 
our bank building. ‘ This man Casey 
was a real scamp, educated in the poli- 
tics of New York, and was most active 
in all the political matters of San Fran- 
cisco. One day, John Parrott showed 
me an article in Casey’s paper, which 
was clearly an attempt to levy black- 
mail on all the banks. I went up stairs 
to Casey, and asked him what motive 
he could have for the article in question, 
so full of falsehoods and unfair deduc- 
tions. He tried to make some excuse, 
alleging his special guardianship of the 
interests of the poor depositors, etc., etc., 
when I told him that I would not permit 
anybody in our building to be concerned 
in such a dirty trick, and that if he ever 
attempted, by false publications, to levy 
black-mail on us and on our brother 
bankers, I would pitch him and his press 
out of the third-story windows. He 
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moved his office away, but did not renew 
his attempt at black-mail. 

“Soon after, quite a war grew up be- 
tween these two evening papers and 
their editors, King and Casey—a regular 
fight, a Ja Eatanswill Gazette and Jnde- 
pendent—King assuming to be the cham- 
pion of the better classes, and Casey 
of the voters. King sent to New York 
and procured the record of a case in 
which Casey had been convicted of rob- 
bing the room of his mistress of its fur- 
niture, etc., for which he had been sent 
to Sing Sing prison for two years. This 
he published 7” extenso, giving him the 
best of the fight. The raking up, and 
publishing this old matter aroused Ca- 
sey’s wrath to the utmost, and it seems 
he called on King in his sanctum, but 
King treated him rudely, and ordered 
him out. Casey then told him he would 
shoot him on sight. This was no un- 
usual thing at that time, and King made 
no preparation, but left his office at his 
usual time, about five P. M., and started 
for his dwelling on Stockton Street. As 
he was nearing the corner of Montgom- 
ery and Washington streets, he saw 
Casey approaching him, calling on him 
to defend himself. Casey began firing 
when some thirty steps off, but King did 
not draw his pistol, though he had a 
small one in his breast-pocket, which fell 
out, as he received Casey’s ball in his 
breast high up near the shoulder. He 
exclaimed that he was shot. Several 
people who happened to be near ran up, 
caught and carried him into the office of 
Wells, Fargo & Co., and laid him on 
the counter. 

“Casey ran up Washington Street to 
the City Hall, delivered himself to Sher- 
iff Scannell, and was taken under a 
guard of policemen to the jail, on Broad- 
way. 

“Ina very short time the news spread, 
and the whole city became aroused. 
There was reason to fear that Casey 
would be taken out of the Sheriff’s 
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hands and hung at once. King’s wound 
was examined, found dangerous, but not 
necessarily fatal. He was carried to a 
room in Halleck’s large building on 
Montgomery Street, near by, and there 
received every possible attention. 

“T had gone out to my home on Har- 
rison Street, in the southern suburbs of 
the city, before the happening of these 
events; but my partner, Benj. R. Nisbit, 
came out immediately thereafter, and 
told me all about it, and said that Mont- 
gomery Street was all alive with people, 
and the subject of reviving the Vigilance 
Committee of 1851 was openly discuss- 
ed. As yet I had done no act in con- 
nection with my new office as Major- 
General of Militia, and as it was none 
of my business till called on by the Sher- 
iff, I staid at home quietly that night, 
but early next morning went down town, 
and found evident signs of trouble. I 
went to see the Sheriff and the Mayor 
(Van Ness), and then went up to the 
jail, where I found some volunteers with 
muskets, stationed on the roof. At that 
time, King was reported easier, and the 
Sheriff did not apprehend an immediate 
attempt at rescue. So I went to the 
bank as usual, to attend to my own 
business; but soon came one report 
after another, and J saw that the volun- 
teer companies of the city would not 
stand by the Sheriff in case of any mob 
or popular demonstration. After some 
time, I became so convinced of this, that 
I authorized the city police to gather up 
the muskets of these volunteers from 
their armories, and to put them in the 
guard-rooms of the jail and of the court- 
house. That night, King began to show 
signs of failing, and it was manifest that, 
in case he died, the jail would be attack- 
ed and Casey hung. There happened 
to be confined in the jail, at this time, a 
man named Cora, who had killed the 
United States Marshal, Richardson; he 
had been tried, but the jury disagreed, 
and he was then waiting a new trial. 
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The jail was guarded by the city police, 
but it was manifest all over the city that 
the Vigilance Committee were proceed- 


ing with their organization. They had 
got possession of all the arms, powder, 
and ammunition in the stores, and the 
former volunteer companies had gone 
over to them almost ex masse. The 
newspapers, all with the exception of 
the Herald, took sides with the Com- 
mittee, as against the regularly consti- 
tuted authorities. These papers became 
in the highest degree inflammatory, and 
drowned all reason and argument. As 
it would have been idle to attempt the 
organization of a militia, when the whole 
people were imbued with such feelings, 
I advised the Sheriff that he must de- 
pend for the execution of his office sole- 
ly upon his paid police and such an 
armed Josse comitatus as he could mus- 
ter. Accordingly he proceeded to sum- 
mon such a Zosse, but out of the great 
number summoned only about fifty re- 
sponded. Among them I was one, of 
course, and remember Judge Thornton, 
who had but one arm, E. D. Baker (the 
same who was afterward General Baker, 
killed at Ball’s Bluff), Peachy and Bill- 
ings (of the firm of Halleck, Peachy & 
Billings), and others, all sincerely im- 
pressed that we were to sustain the at- 
tack of a mob, under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances. We rendezvoused 
in the jail, and spent the night there, 
butit passed away without incident. We 
constituted the nucleus of what after- 
ward was known as the Law and Order 
party, and a perusal of the papers of 
that day will show you what monsters 
of infamy we were. We claimed that 
the regular courts were sufficient for 
punishing crime, that they were well 
composed, and that it would be a dis- 
grace, at that period of the history of 
San Francisco, for the people to resolve 
themselves into a mob, to commit a 
worse crime than any they proposed to 
punish, etc., etc. Still, it was manifest 
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we were in a vast minority, and the daily 
papers poured out on us their threats 
and accusations as though we were in 
alliance with criminals and murderers. 
Though in the end they triumphed over 
us, I know that we were right. 

“Governor Johnson, at Sacramento, 
hearing of the dangers which threaten- 
ed, came down to San Francisco the 
fourth or fifth day after King was shot. 
The jail was then guarded by a few arm- 
ed policemen and by the Josse comita- 
tus before described. The Vigilance 
Committee, then fully organized, held its 
sessions with closed doors at the Turn- 
verein Hall, on Bush Street. Learning 
by telegraph that the Governor would 
be down by the regular boat, about nine 
p.M., C. K. Garrison and I met him at 
the wharf, and we went straight up to 
the jail. The Governor there assured 
himself that the prisoner Casey was 
safely imprisoned, but that for defense 
against a mob, the place was as weak 
as possible. Its front of brick was one 
story high, and its flat roof was on a 
level with the bank or hill behind. A 
few riflemen, posted on the neighboring 
houses, could have driven our guard 
away from the roof; and an assaulting 
party could have run down the hill and 
got upon the roof of the jail, when with 
axes they could have cut holes through 
the roof, and those on guard inside 
would have been at their mercy. For 
these reasons I had posted the few men 
we had on the roofs of the adjoining 
brick buildings; but these also could 
easily have been destroyed, so that on 
the whole a weaker place could not 
have been found, for a weak party to 
defend itself against a strong one. 

“We then went down to Montgomery 
Block, and talked with the surgeon in 
attendance on King, who reported that 
he was failing very fast, and could not 
live long. The Governor then inquired 
of us as to who composed the Vigilance 
Committee — who were its leading and 
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controlling minds, etc. ; and we answer- 
ed and explained as far as we could, and 
named Wm. T. Coleman as its Presi- 
dent. It so happened that Johnson and 
Coleman had ‘been very friendly when 
Coleman kept a lumber - yard in Sacra- 
mento City, so the Governor remarked 
if he could only see Coleman for a few 
minutes, he could satisfy him that there 
was no occasion for a mob or a vigilance 
committee; and at last about midnight 
we concluded to go up to the Turner’s 
Hall, on Bush Street. The Governor’s 
brother William, Garrison, and I were 
still with him. We found the hall all lit 
up, but the front door closed. On our 
knocking, some one inside asked, ‘ Who 
is there?’ The Governor answered, 
giving his and our names. We could 
hear some eonversation inside, when the 
door opened, and we entered a vestibule 
and were shown into a small side-room, 
front, which was the bar-room of the So- 
ciety of Turners. We could hear the 
voices and movement of a large crowd 
in the inner main hall. Presently Cole- 
man came in where we were. He was 
very pale, and formal in his salutation. 
He asked the Governor his business, 
when Johnson explained that he had 
heard of the intense excitement in San 
Francisco, and had come down from 
Sacramento in person. He then asked 
Coleman what was the use of reviving 
the Vigilance Committee then, when we 
had good courts, and could easily find 
good juries. Coleman answered: ‘ Gov- 
ernor, we are tired of having our people 
shot down in the streets.’ The Gover- 
nor said he was ‘tired of it too,’ and 
had come down to add his influence to 
that of the good citizens to stop it ina 
lawful manner. 

Coleman began to relax somewhat, 
when a general conversation ensued. 
Johnson said, that if the Commit- 
tee would refrain from all violence, he 
would give his official and private as- 
surance that Casey should be kept safe ; 
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that if King died, the Grand Jury then 
in session could find a bill, and the trial 
could proceed with as much rapidity as 
possible; that he would undertake that 
the proper court (Norton’s) should post- 
pone all other business to this case of 
Casey; and Johnson added that he 
would say what he ought not to say, that 
if Casey was duly convicted there should 
not be any Executive pardon. This 
covered the whole case, and Coleman 
was evidently convinced, but he said he 
would have to consult the Committee 
(Vigilance). 

** He left us for half an hour or so, went 
into the main hall, and returned with 
five or six other persons—Tom Smiley, 
the brothers Arrington, Truett, etc., who 
said they were a committee from the 
Vigilants. The whole case was then 
gone over again, and the only question 
of doubt was as to the security of Casey 
while awaiting and during trial. The 


Committee mistrusted the Sheriff, Scan- 
nell, who was, they said, ‘one of the 


Casey stripe;’ but they admitted that 
Judge Norton was an upright man, as 
he was universally known to be. John- 
son gave every possible assurance on 
that head, and at last consented that he 
would permit them to put some of their 
own party into the jail to form a part of 
the Sheriff’s fosse comitatus. This 
proved to be the Greek guard in the 
Trojan Horse. It was then and there 
agreed, in my opinion, that on this sin- 
gle condition the Committee as a soci- 
ety bound itself to abide the course of 
law, provided they could be assured 
through a guard of their own friends, of 
the safe- keeping of the prisoner. We 
returned to the jail, and explained to 
Sheriff Scannell the terms of agreement, 
and in a short time after some half-a- 
dozen armed men came from the Com- 
mittee and were admitted to the jail. 
Some of the Law and Order party then 
present took marked exception to the 
Governor’s concession, and withdrew. 
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“King died the next day— Friday, I 
think—and his funeral was fixed for the 
Sunday following. The papers announ- 
ced the general purport of the Governor’s 
arrangement, at which the Law and Or- 
der party took great exception, as they 
said it was making terms with rebels 
and traitors. Feeling ran very high. I 
gave the subject little more of my time, 
but stuck close by the bank. About 
eleven A.M. of Saturday, the Governor 
called at the bank, and asked me to walk 
with him. He told me that he had just 
received notice from some members of 
the Vigilance Committee, that if his un- 
derstanding was, ‘that they could do 
nothing but await the slow action of the 
courts, he was mistaken.’ He denoun- 
ced them bitterly for betraying him offi- 
cially, and said that he was then on his 
way to meet some of them by appoint- 
ment, and wanted me to go along as a wit- 
ness. We walked along down to Front 
Street, to the store of Truett & Truett, 
and went to a room up-stairs, where we 
met a committee of three, not the same 
party we had met at the Turners’ Hall 
on the former occasion. Quite an angry 
discussion followed on the meaning of 
the previous agreement, and ‘Johnson 
repeatedly asked for Coleman; but it was 
manifest that Coleman could not con- 
trol the ‘Committee,’ and that the crowd 
would have its own way. 

“The funeral came off on Sunday, a 
most beautiful day. The churches were 
full, and as they let out, the people, as 
by a common understanding, streamed 
toward the jail. All Telegraph Hill was 
crowded with people. I was out at my 
house on Harrison Street, when the 
Governor sent for me, and I found him 
on the roof of the International Hotel, 
watching the crowd as it gathered about 
the jail. We could see parties at the 
jail door. A battalion of armed men, 
with one or two guns, were drawn up 
in Broadway facing the jail. We sawa 
few men leave this line and advance to 
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the jail door, which soon opened and 
admitted them. They soon came back, 
leading Casey out to a carriage in wait- 
ing. Again they entered, and returned 
leading out Cora, whom they placed in 
another carriage. 

“The procession then formed and es- 
corted these two men publicly through 
the streets of San Francisco, to the Com- 
mittee-rooms on Front Street; and while 
King’s funeral procession passed along 
Montgomery Street toward the cemetery, 
these two men were swung out, sus- 
pended to beams prepared beforehand, 
as a part of the funeral ceremonies. 

“The Governor of the State and the 
civil authorities were powerless. They 
stood by and witnessed a scene that 
does not, in my judgment, reflect honor 
upon the city of San Francisco, or the 
State of California. The whole subject 
was the occasion of a great deal of feel- 
ing. I thought then, and think now, 
that the courts of San Francisco were 
then good, and the only difficulty in ad- 


ministering criminal law was in getting 


good juries. Had the men who led off 
in that Committee helped to form good 
juries, Casey and Cora could have had 
a fair trial, and would have been exe- 
cuted by the law, instead of by a mob. 
“Everybody supposed that when this 
funeral was over the matter was at an 
end; but to our surprise the Vigilance 
Committee maintained its organization— 
resolved itself ex Permanence, erected a 
silly fort in the street in front of their 
rooms, kept a sentinel on the top of 
their building, and undertook the great 
task of reforming things generally. 
They had regular sessions, sub-commit- 
tees, sheriffs, constables, and a seal. 
They notified a good many people to 
leave the country, and used force when 
necessary to give effect to their decrees. 
The same influence began to work in- 
side their organization which perverts 
and poisons all our political organiza- 
tions. While the better elements of 
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society were at work intent on their own 
personal affairs, the idle and vagabond 
sought the power in existence for an 
easy support, and through the Vigilance 
Committee they became what our ward 
politicians are at all times. Even Syd- 
ney convicts became judges and con- 
stables, and sent around San Francisco 
their absurd writs, with a big ‘all- seeing 
eye’ impressed thereon, as their ‘great 
seal.’ 

“This went on from month to month, 
and none of us knew who was our king, 
whether the pack of fellows who sat at 
midnight on Front Street, or the Gover- _ 
nor, Legislature, and courts of the sov- 
ereign State of California. 

“At last the Governor appealed to 
me to make another effort to restore the 
civil authorities to the exercise of their 
functions, thus interrupted by the usurp- 
ed powers of this Committee, and we 
met in person by appointment at Gen- 
eral Wool’s head- quarters in Benicia. 
General Wool then commanded the De- 
partment of the Pacific, and had his 
office and rooms at a hotel on the main 
street leading up from the usual steam- 
boat landing. Johnson came down in 
the boat from Sacramento, and I went up 
from San Francisco. We met at the 
wharf, proceeded to General Wool’s 
room, and found him, as usual, at his 
table, writing. He received us very 
courteously, when Governor Johnson 
proceeded to describe the condition of 
things in San Francisco, which the Gen- 
eral fully understood from the news- 
papers. He then asked for advice from 
one so old and experienced as the Gen- 
eral. General Wool told us of many 
events in his own career, how he had 
suppressed mutiny in a certain regiment 
in 1812; but he was very shy about offer- 
ing any particular advice or assistance 
in the then emergency. The brother of 
the Governor, Wm. Neely Johnson, and 
his Secretary of State, Douglass, were 
with him, and we all spent the evening 
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and night with General Wool. The next 
morning, by General Wool’s invitation, 
we accompanied him in his inspection 
of the Arsenal—the last day of May, I 
think it was—and when General Wool 
was inspecting the guard —armed with 
musketoons with sword bayonets —he 
turned to me and said: ‘How would 
these do?’ In the Arsenal store-room, 
I recognized some boxes containing 
muskets and rifles of the old pattern, 
and cartridges in kegs,which we had tak- 
en to California in 1846, in the ship Zex- 
ington, around Cape Horn. I pointed 
them outand said they were good enough, 
for the men could carry the cartridges 
in their breeches pockets, and the caps 
in their vests. Still, up to that time, 
General Wool had given us no promise 
of help. From the Arsenal we all went 
to the officers’ quarters, where we saw 
Captain D. R. Jones, then on General 
Wool’s staff, and his wife, who was born 
Becky Taylor, niece of President Tay- 
lor. While I sat on the front porch 
with them, I saw the Governor, General 
Wool, and Secretary Douglass in earn- 
est conversation, but I did not hear 
what was said. 

“We left General Wool there, and 
drove rapidly in buggies over to the 
Navy Yard, at Mare Island, to see Com- 
modore (now Admiral) Farragut. We 
found him there at the yard, and advis- 
ed with him, and asked the use of a 
naval vessel; our purpose being to have 
it load up with arms and ammunition at 
the Arsenal, and to drop down to San 
Francisco, by the time we needed it. 
The ohn Adams, sloop-of-war, was 
lying in the stream, and was the only 
available vessel; but Farragut said that 
the standing orders of the navy forbade 
his using a national ship in any local 
trouble, and he gave us no encourage- 
ment to look to him for help. 

“We again drove back to Benicia, 
and got there about half an hour before 
the usual time of arrival of the up steam- 
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er for Sacramento. We found General 
Wool at his hotel, who inquired, ‘ What 
luck?’ Johnson answered, ‘ Not much,’ 
and he accompanied us to the wharf. 
As the Governor designed to go up to 
Sacramento, and I to San Francisco, he 
began to sum up to me our general 
plan of action, which was substantially 
this: A man named Maloney had been 
arrested, and was then imprisoned in 
San Francisco, by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee; some one was to apply to the 
Judge of the Supreme Court for a writ 
of habeas corpus, which we took it for 
granted would be resisted; when the 
Sheriff was to call on me as commander 
of the militia of that district, for a mili- 
tary force to execute his writ. I was 
then to call out the militia, etc. At this 
point I said to the Governor that I 
would not attempt to call out the militia, 
unless I knew they could be armed. 
‘Well,’ said Johnson, ‘General Wool 
has promised them.’ I said, ‘No, he 


has not;’ but Johnson reiterated that 


he had so promised, and he remembered 
it was made to him and Douglass when 
I was not present. He then called Gen- 
eral Wool and Douglass to where we 
stood apart from the crowd on the wharf, 
and he went over the whole ground 
again. General Wool said: ‘Governor, 
you must first issue your proclamation, 
calling on the Committee to disband, 
ahd to desist from a further exercise of 
their unlawful power.’ Johnson said, 
‘Well, I will do that right away,’ and 
then he went on repeating the rest of 
the proposition, as to the issue of the 
writ of habeas corpus for Maloney, the, 
assumed resistance by the Committee, 
and then the call for the militia. Gen- 
eral Wool said that was ‘all right.’ 
Governor Johnson then said: ‘Sher- 
man, here, is very particular, and won’t 
do anything unless he hears you (Gen- 
eral Wool) say he shall have the neces- 
sary arms and ammunition.’ 

“General Wool then said plainly that 
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if the Governor made the proclamation, 
and the writ was resisted, on our certi- 
fying the facts to him he would give us 
the necessary arms and ammunition. I 
answered, that was all I wanted, and 
that he, the Governor, might ‘go ahead.’ 
This occurred on the wharf at Benicia, 
as the regular Sacramento boat was in 
sight coming from San Francisco, and 
in a few minutes we parted, and the 
Governor, his brother, and Douglass, 
went off in the boat. I had to remain 
some time longer for the down boat, and 
during that time I am sure that I ex- 
plained to General Wool further, that I 
had hoped to get from Commodore Far- 
ragut a vessel of war (the Fohn Adams, 
if possible), to load up the ammunition 
and muskets, and to drop down some 
night to Rincon Point, San Francisco; 
but he having refused the vessel, I would 
have to make other arrangements. I 
further explained, that I had no doubt I 
could get a thousand men to respond to 
my call; that I would assemble them by 
night at a battery he (General Wool) 
had caused to be erected at the Marine 
Hospital, Rincon Point, where were 
mounted six thirty-two-pounders, and 
then I would send word to the Vigilance 
Committee to disband, or I would blow 
their block of buildings (in which they 
had their place of assembly, their court- 
room, and their jail) to atoms. I said I 
already had Charles P. Stone and sev- 
eral other ex-officers of the army, who 
would stand by me. I made some in- 
quiry about the sponges, ramrods, ammu- 
nition, etc., for the thirty-two-pounders, 
and the General thought they were stor- 
ed in the Marine Hospital. He called 
to Captain Callendar, who happened to 
be near, and asked him about this bat- 
tery. Callendar began to explain why 
the guns had not been brought away in 
compliance with some previous order, 
when the General added, ‘ Never mind, 
Captain, you may leave them for the 
present ; they may be needed.’ These 
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little matters were impressed on my mem- 
ory by subsequent events. I did not 
then, nor for a month after, dream that 
General Wool would back down from 
his promise. 

That evening—namely, the night of 
May 31st, 1856—I returned to San 
Francisco. Within a few days appear- 
ed the Governor’s proclamation, reciting 
the facts, and commanding all good cit- 
izens to abandon the unlawful organiza- 
tion, and to allow the civil authorities to 
resume the exercise of their proper func- 
tions. In a day or so after this, Judge 
Terry, of the Supreme Court, made the 
writ commanding the Sheriff to bring 
before him the body of Maloney, etc. 
This writ was put in the hands of a dep- 
uty, who tried to enter the rooms of the 
Vigilance Committee, on Front Street, 
but was kicked out. A return was made 
to the writ accordingly, when I, as Ma- 
jor- General of the Militia, was ordered 
by the Governor to enforce it. The mi- 
litia had no existence in fact, and had to 
be created out of a divided and excited 
people. On the 5th of June, 1856, I is- 
sued a general order and had it publish- 
ed in all the newspapers, in which order 
I endeavored to point out the dangers 
to society and good government in such 
an irresponsible body as the Vigilance 
Committee, and called on the people to 
come forward and enroll into companies 
and regiments according to law, prom- 
ising them that if called into actual serv- 
ice, I would provide the arms and am- 
munition. This occasioned renewed ex- 
citement, for the newspapers were all 
still in the interest of the Committee, ex- 
cept the Herald. Spite of the press, 
there were many good people who had 
sense enough to comprehend the case, 
and who saw to what abuses this com- 
mittee might lead, and who began to en- 
roll their names. Five or six companies 
were formed, and about 800 names were 
enrolled. The Vigilance Committee was 
supposed to have about 3,000 men en- 
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rolled and armed. But some of their 
leaders did not wish for a collision in 
the streets of San Francisco; and they 
began to approach me and to beg me to 
desist, telling me they had nearly com- 
pleted their work, and would soon qui- 
etly disband. I merely answered, that 
as soon as I had a force adequate to the 
end, I would be forced to act. I would 
have nothing to do with them as mem- 
bers of an unlawful committee; but there 
were men not of their organization, such 
as Joe Baldwin, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and others, that went between us, 
and at one time it was certain the Com- 
mittee was preparing for an indefinite 
adjournment. 

“One day a man came into the bank, 
and asked me the usual question, ‘Sher- 
man, when do you expect to get arms for 
your militia?’ I answered that was my 
business; it was enough that I had 
promised them. He then said, ‘You 
know I am your friend, and, I tell you, 


if you expect to get them of General 
Wool you will be disappointed, for I 
heard him say he would not give arms 


to be used against the people.’ I was 
greatly disturbed at this, and at once 
telegraphed to Governor Johnson in 
Sacramento, and at the same time wrote 
to General Wool at Benicia a strong 
letter (no copy retained), reminding him 
of all the details of his promise, and add- 
ing that my opinion was that the prom- 
ise of arms was all that I wanted; for, 
with the certainty that I could, at op- 
tion, arm our party, I knew the other 
would disband. I asked an immediate 
answer, and told him I should sit up 
until midnight for the Stockton boat, by 
which he could send his letter. Noan- 
swer came. In the course of the next 
day, I got a telegraphic dispatch from 
the Governor to meet him that evening 
at Benicia. I got to the wharf at Be- 
nicia about 6 p.M., before the arrival of 
the Governor, and met there Captain 
Arnold, United States Army, an aid to 
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General Wool, who had in his hand an 
official paper, which he said was intend- 
ed for me; but he added, that, inasmuch 
as I had come up in person, he prefer- 
red to return the letter to General Wool. 
We went together to the General’s room, 
when the General declined to give me 
the letter, saying its substance was con- 
tained in one he had sent to Governor 
Johnson at Sacramento, a copy of which 
he read to me from his letter-book. 

A large party of gentlemen had gone 
up in the same boat with me from San 
Francisco, to see General Wool and the 
Governor. Among them were Messrs. 
Crockett, Donohue, Captain Ritchie, 
Henry S. Foote, Bailie Peyton, and 
others, all professing not to belong to 
the Vigilance Committee, but simply 
citizens anxious to prevent strife. They 
bore a proposition to the Governor, to 
the effect that if he would not arm my 
militia, they would promise that the Vig- 
ilance Committee should adjourn, and 
subject themselves to indictment and 
trial for past acts. I refused to treat 
with them, because, in a military sense, 
there should be no treating with muti- 
neers or rebels; but I thought and said 
that the Governor, being a civil magis- 
trate, might and should hear them. As 
I left General Wool’s room, I met some 
of these gentlemen outside, and, at their 
request, I took them in and introduced 
them, and then again I started for the 
wharf to meet the Governor on his ar- 
rival. He soon came, accompanied by 
Judge Terry, Edward Baker, Volney E. 
Howard, Mr. Jones (of Palmer, Cook & 
Co.), Douglass, and others. We walked 
up together, and the Governor was fu- 
rious at what he termed Wool’s base- 
ness and falsehood. He went on at a 
terrible rate, and refused to go to the 
same hotel where the General staid, but 
passed it and proceeded up the street to 
another tavern, where he secured a large 
room on the second floor over the bar- 
room. There we talked the matter over, 
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and I explained that we were in a bad 
way; without arms we were powerless, 
and a mere laughing-stock; that he (Gov- 
ernor Johnson) had better secure the best 
terms he could through the mediation of 
the committee of citizens before refer- 
red to. Terry and Baker did not think 
so, and swore they would call for miners 
from the mountains, who would sweep 
‘the d——d pork-sellers into the bay,’ 
etc. I argued that if we called for min- 
ers, they also would bring into San 
Francisco an equal number of the friends 
of the Committee, and, having secured 
the press, they could operate on the peo- 
ple better than we. In the midst of this 
conversation, a servant entered and an- 
nounced the citizens’ committee as be- 
low. Governor Johnson, remembering 
the sad experience with the committee 
at the Turners’ Hall, in San Francisco, 
insisted on all communications being in 
writing. Accordingly, Crockett sent in 
a written note, asking an interview, which 
was granted, and all of them came in 
and were seated. Mr. Crockett, as their 


spokesman, rose and explained very ful- 
ly the state of affairs in San Francisco, 


and the object of their mission. After 
he was through, the Governor said he 
would reply in writing, and the commit- 
tee withdrew. Terry sat all the time 
with his hat on, and his feet on the ta- 
ble. Paper, pens, and ink were sent for, 
and the Governor drafted his answer, 
which he read aloud; then, at the in- 
stance of one and another, he altered, 
erased, and changed the phraseology, 
until it amounted to less than nothing. 
I became convinced that rash counsels 
would prevail, and I withdrew, and went 
back to General Wool’s room, where I 
found many of the same citizens’ com- 
mittee talking and discussing the affair. 
After awhile, I asked General Wool, 
emphatically, for the letter he had writ- 
ten to me, and which his aid had return- 
ed to him, saying that my communication 
was in writing and I was entitled to a 
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similar reply. He began to explain to 
the gentlemen present the circumstan- 
ces of our former visit, and stated them 
very correctly up to the conversation on 
the wharf, but he seemed purposely to 
omit that. I alleged that his promise 
of arms at that particular time was pre- 
cise and emphatic; that on the basis of 
his promise to me I had made mine to 
the militia, and that my veracity and 
honor were involved. At last, Bailie 
Peyton spoke up, and said, ‘General 
Wool, I think that General Sherman is 
entitled to the written answer ;’ where- 
upon General Wool handed me the seal- 
ed letter, which still lay on his table. I 
broke the seal and read it (no copy re- 
tained). It, too, was inconclusive. He 
did not therein, in terms, deny having 
made ¢he promise. But he referred to 
some old law and army regulation, for- 
bidding the issue of Government arms 
to citizens without the orders of the War 
Department. After reading the letter, 
I explained how I was personally com- 
promised, and all I asked of him was to 
admit his ‘ promise,’ and then to say that 
subsequent reflection, or a change of cir- 
cumstances, had made him consider it 
unwise to risk the consequences. But 
he would not do this, and never did. 
The question of veracity remained open, 
but was soon lost sight of in passing 
events. 

“ After this interview, I again return- 
ed to Governor Johnson’s room, and ex- 
plained what had happened, and gave it 
as my opinion that it was useless to at- 
tempt to move General Wool from his 
resolve not to help us with arms; that I 
had exhausted my efforts in trying to 
help him (the Governor) in his most un- 
pleasant office, and that I ought to re- 
sign and give my whole time to the in- 
terests of my business partners, who 
were non-residents, and lived in St. 
Louis. He made no objections, ex- 
pressed himself obliged for my past acts 
and present sympathy, and said he ex- 
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pected as much. I sat down, wrote my 
letter of resignation, which he accepted 
on the spot; and he immediately ap- 
pointed to my place Volney E. Howard, 
then present. That night I returned to 
San Francisco, and kept clear of all civ- 
il complications ever after. 

“The newspapers in San Francisco 
the next morning announced all these 
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changes; that the attempt to put the 
Vigilance Committee down by force of 
arms had failed, and that the proposed 
compromise also had amounted to noth- 
ing. The Committee thereby took a new 
lease of life, and afterward had full sway 
in San Francisco, until it gradually 
subsided, and merged into a political 


party.” 





THE BELLE OF 


HE Monterey of twenty-five years 
ago was a vastly different town 


from the Monterey of to-day. The silent 
streets, now the almost exclusive prop- 
erty of geese, cows, and nomadic hogs, 
then echoed to the ringing hoofs of the 
gayly attired cadallero’s horse; the uni- 
form of the English and American naval 
officer contrasted with the staid black 
mantilla of the pretty sef#orita; the guitar 
tinkled on moonlit nights under the lat- 
tice of the dark-eyed belle; and the ro- 
mance of Spanish life mingled with the 
bustle and activity of a prosperous sea- 
port town. Now, an untenanted harbor, 
a mass of half-ruined, unoccupied build- 
ings, and a drowsy air of neglect and jn- 
difference, constitute the modern Mon- 
terey. Still, the roses and the tall holly- 
hocks cling lovingly to the adobe walls, 
and peep in through the low windows; 
but the blushing, olive-cheeked girls 
that offered them to the lounging woo- 
ers at,the garden gates twenty-five years 
ago have grown into dowdy matrons, wrin- 
kled by family cares, or else sleep peace- 
fully in the old grave- yard, whose mar- 
gin is washed by the spring-tides, which, 
knowing no change, murmur yet as of 
old on the crescent beach. 

With all its dreary somnolence, there 
is a charm about this old town, sitting 
like some sad widow by the sea, mourn- 
ing the commerce which has deserted 
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her, and yet, in all her grief, Enoch Ar- 
den like, hoping and waiting for a sail, 
and seeing 
‘** The great stars that globed themselves in heaven, 

The hollow-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 

Slowly in the bay sunk the evening 
sun on the 24th of December, 1848. 
Across the waters streamed its last 
golden and purple rays, glistening on 
the wet sands, tenderly shimmering 
through the branches of the oaks that 
stood in the old Spanish grave-yard, and 
disappearing among the pines that sen- 
tineled the hill-tops in the background. 

Maria Ignacia Gomez, as the angelus 
bell rung out from the Mission church, 
crossed herself devoutly, for a moment 
neglecting the rose-vine that climbed to 
the red-tiled roof of her low, long dwell- 
ing. And as she stood in the garden, 
with crossed hands and large brown 
eyes uplifted, her black shawl drooping 
from her graceful shoulders, and her red 
lips moving in prayer, a painter could 
desire no better model for a Madonna or 
an Evangeline, for her face had all the 
sweetness of the one, with the resigned 
expression of patient waiting of the oth- 
er. A sour-looking, querulous face ap- 
peared at the deep window. 

“Come here, Maria; 
time.” 

“Yes, madre mia;”’ and Maria, se- 


*tis supper- 
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curing the erratic vine to a nail in the 
adobe wall, entered the house. 

Ten years before the date of our sto- 
ry, when Maria’s sweet womanhood 
was at its dawn, for many a mile rode 
in the youth of the southern country to 
catch a glimpse of and exchange a word 
with the belle of Monterey. A rose-bud 
from her fingers was a rare gift, to be 
carefully preserved and worn with pride, 
and a kind glance from her brown eyes 
sent the recipient back to his rancho on 
the Salinasahappy man. Neveracloud 
rested on that calm, earnest face, nor 
passion found a moment’s harbor in her 
breast. But at last her sorrow came, in 
this wise: 

In June, 1838, the stout ship Delight 
furled her canvas and dropped her an- 
chor in the Bay of Monterey. She was 
owned by the great Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and was bound north to drain the 
posts of the company on the Frazer and 
Columbia rivers of the valuable furs which 
lay in their store-houses. The super- 
cargo of the Delight, James Gilmour, 
was a son of the vice-president of this 
opulent corporation, and showing a pos- 
itive disinclination for each and all of 
the learned professions, and expressing 
a hearty contempt for the humdrum life 
of Europe, had been sent by his father to 
the Pacific shores, to drink his fill of the 
adventures for which he thirsted. He 
was a youth of a singular force of char- 
acter, very undemonstrative, and pos- 
sessing some decided opinions of the 
dilettante life of the wealthy youth of 
Great Britain, which had won for him in 
his university days the title of “The 
Radical.” The unanimous verdict of 
the jury of old wise-heads to whom Gil- 
mour, senior, had appealed for an opin- 
ion of his son’s character, was, that James 
was talented, but odd—an eccentric 
young man, in fact—who, unless travel 
tempered him down, would never be an 
acquisition to the merchant office within 
whose dusty precincts his father had 
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amassed a bulky fortune. So James 
found himself aboard the Dedight, an- 
chored in the Bay of Monterey, and, 
though nominally supercargo, really in 
that tangled maze of a young man in 
pursuit of a vocation. 

“Captain Brown,” said Gilmour, aft- 
er that worthy seaman had squared the 
yards to his satisfaction, got his fancy 
waist-cloths at the gangway, and in- 
spected the fitting-on of the “good 
clothes” which a merchant vessel dons 
in port—“do you know any of the inhab- 
itants of this odd-looking village on the 
hill-side ?”’ 

“* Village!’ Mr. Gilmour. I pray 
you don’t call this a village. This isa 
city, sir-—the first city in California— 
and if I mistake not,” continued the 
captain, “yonder at the custom -house 
stands the a/calde, a hospitable gentle- 
man to whom our company is indebted 
for many favors.” 

A few moments afterward, both speak- 
ers were heartily greeted by that official, 
who, as soon as the boat’s keel grated 
on the sand, welcomed them to Monte- 
rey. 

Among the many young and pretty 
Spanish girls whom Gilmour met in 
Monterey was Maria Ignacia. A spir- 
it of rivalry induced him to throw him- 
self into the lists with the Spanish gal- 
lants who strove for the fair Maria’s 
smiles. He was more than successful. 
The difference of his manner, his reci- 
tals of adventure in Europe, and de- 
scriptions of the grand places of histo- 
ry, were something so novel to Maria, 
so totally different from the stereotyped 
compliments of her wooers, that she 
found a charm in his society which, in 
her innocence, she cared not to conceal. 
But the end came at last. The Delight 
was to proceed northward, and the su- 
percargo prepared to take leave of all 
his Spanish friends. 

“And so, Maria,” said Gilmour, on 
the evening preceding his departure, 
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“our pleasant visit comes to an end. 
Well, I have improved my Spanish ; and 
you, little Madonna, if ever the fates 
take you to England, will recognize the 
abbeys and the churches from my de- 
scriptions.” 

Maria Ignacia did not reply, but 
stooped to pick up an abalone shell, 
which, wet and sheeny, lay in the sand 
at her feet. 

“And now, Maria, I have only one 
request to make, which our charming 
acquaintance warrants. It has three 
parts, however—a souvenir from this 
dark hair of yours; a letter, now and 
then, when you weary of your Monterey 
lovers, and wish to talk to me across the 
water; and—a kiss.” 

Still no answer from the girl, who, 
with eyes cast down, strolled along by 
his side. 

“Then I take it for granted that my 
prayers prevail, Maria?” 

Her soft eyes were raised to his, and 
he was surprised to find how pale the 
face was, and how moist the rounded 
cheek. He raised her lips to his witha 
half-sigh, and then, as if a new thought 
had suddenly struck him, said, abrupt- 
ly, half to himself and half to her: 

“Good God! it can’t be so, Maria! 
Tell me—do you love me?” 

The wonderful passion in the full 
brown eyes, so tender and despairing, 
told him all; and then, like a foolish 
young man, he took her in his arms, and 
swore all the oaths that all lovers have 
so often sworn and so often broken; 
and when they strolled back over the 
sands, Maria’s tears were gone, and 
James Gilmour clasped the hand of his 
promised wife. 

This was all the romance in Maria’s 
life. The next day the Delight sailed, 
and for ten years neither ship nor super- 
cargo were heard of in Monterey. But 
she never married. She had a strange 
way of every evening walking to the hill- 
top where the old fort stood, and look- 
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ing wistfully out across the water; then 
sorrowfully and resignedly returning to 
her home, nursing her invalid and sour- 
tempered mother, and training the roses 
about the adobe walls. 

On this Christmas eve, Maria Igna- 
cia, kneeling before her old-fashioned 
engraving of the Madonna, thought of 
the manger in Bethlehem centuries ago, 
and wondered sorrowfully if James Gil- 
mour was enjoying in his English home 
the Christmas-tree and the mistletoe, 
and all those games he had told her of 
when they walked on the sands ten years 
ago. And then her thoughts went back 
to that June evening when he kissed her 
lips and called her his wife. 

Boom4 boom ! boom! through the still 
night-air. 

Maria opened her window and look- 
ed out. A party of Portuguese whalers 
went rapidly by, and she learned from 
their excited exclamations that a ship 
had gone ashore on the Point Pifios 
rocks. 

“May God and the Virgin succor 
them!” she murmured piously, as she 
hurried to wrap her shawl around her, 
and was soon in the street. 

Everyone was astir. Men on horse- 
back with ropes rode furiously along the 
beach and toward the Point; the whalers 
manned their boats, set their sails, and 
sped before the blast through the moon- 
lit water. They were all too late. The 
cruel, pointed rocks had torn the ill-fated 
vessel to fragments; and the breakers 
dallied with spar and mast, now flinging 
them high up on the beach, and again 
drawing them back to hurl them once 
more against the brown cliffs. But not 
a single body did the waves throw up 
that night. 

Christmas Day dawned, and when 
Maria Ignacia Gomez looked from her 
window down to the crescent beach, she 
saw a crowd of men standing about 
something. They lifted it up and bore 
it through the street, and to her door, 
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for hers was the house nearest the 
beach. 

“Is he dead?” she asked, fearfully. 

“When we first saw him,” said a 
whaler, “he was clinging to a spar, and 
before we got the boat out he was wash- 
ed ashore.” 

They laid him on a bed. His dark 
beard was full of sand and weeds, and a 
white froth issued from his lips: a fine- 
ly built man—handsome, no doubt, when 
those eyes, now staring so blindly, had 
light and life, and those well-cut lips 
moved and smiled. 

“ Maria—Maria, what ails you?” 

She was standing by the bedside, her 
hands crossed over her breast, her eyes 
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as fixed and vacant as the dead before 
her. 

“O, my beloved!” she moaned, lay- 
ing her white face on his bruised and 
stained breast; “at last, after so many 
years.” And then she smoothed back 
the tangled hair, and wiped the foam 
from the livid lips, and straightened out 
the limbs of him who had come to seek 
her after so long. 

For it was her great consolation that 
he had been true even to death. They 
buried him behind the old fort, and 
Maria took up the thread of her life 
again. And now the roses were doub- 
ly dear to her, for they Were for his 


grave. 





SALMON-FISHING ON THE NOVARRO. 


T was during the exquisitely fine 

weather at the end of November, 
1873, that we determined to go on a fish- 
ing excursion in Mendocino County. 
Leaving town at half- past two, at eight 
o’clock, by boat and rail, we arrived at 
Cloverdale. At seven o’clock the next 
morning we were in the stage going 
north. The morning ride over the roll- 
ing hills, and through Anderson Valley, 
was very enjoyable. Leaving the valley, 
we came to the great coast redwood belt. 
At its outskirts the trees are scattering, 
and composed of oaks, madrofias, lau- 
rels, and firs, with an occasional red- 
wood — “he tree of the forest; and, as 
the evening drew on, we were complete- 
ly surrounded by them. At dusk we are 
rived at a small hostelry at the North 
Fork of the Novarro River. Here we 
remained the night. At daybreak next 
morning, we were again en route. We 
were in the thick of the forest, and it 
was frosty, damp, foggy, and depressing 
in the extreme. A mile after starting, 
we were requested by the gentlemanly 


driver to walk up the hill. Numbed 
with cold, we cheerfully acquiesced. 
On we tramped before the stage, up a 
long, winding, narrow road, wide enough 
for only one vehicle; steep as a staircase 
in some places, and with sharp, abrupt 
turns. If you had an imaginative dis- 
position, you might almost fancy you 
were in an underground passage: colos- 
sal trees on either side of you, whose 
overhanging branches shut out the sky; 
dense underbrush limiting the range of 
your vision to the extent of your road; 
not a living creature to be seen but a 
dull, half-frozen, slimy slug. You stop 
and listen; but not a sound is heard be- 
yond the occasional drip of the con- 
densed fog. Your sense of smell is op- 
pressed by an all-pervading compound 
odor of pine-balsam and decaying veg- 
etation. The ground under your feet is 
a soft, slippery clay. But on we mount, 
three or four miles; when vistas begin 
to open, intervals between the trees be- 
gin to widen. We have reached a height 
above the fog, and attained the summit. 
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We are, in fact, on the backbone of the 
ridge; and well are we rewarded, by 
most exquisite views. On either side 
are deep, winding cafions, miles in tor- 
tuous length, a sea of heavy, rolling fog 
shutting out half their depth; hills, high- 
er than the one we are standing on, 
bounding us on every side, and all, ev- 
erything, everywhere covered with ma- 
jestic trees similar to those that immedi- 
ately surround us. 

Soon, however, we commence a rapid 
descent, and, reaching the valley, we are 
still further impressed with a feeling of 
astonishment and admiration at the num- 
ber and vastness of these magnificent 
trees. The road we are now traveling 
over is soft and slushy—bark in some 
places, corduroy in others; but we are 
approaching the coast, and the hand of 
man brings regret with it. Vast tracts 
are desolated by fire; undergrowth is 
destroyed; and giant skeletons, half- 
burned through at their base, are only 
waiting for the next storm to prostrate 
them. This possibly may be the work 
of accident; but what we really deplore 
is the sinful destruction of valuable prop- 
erty in another way. All around, hun- 
dreds of trees had been felled, and seem- 
ed to be left rotting. The explanation 
given was, that there had been a demand 
for railroad ties for South America, and 
that they could be split out from red- 
wood trees. Experience, however, show- 
ed that only a small portion of the bole 
of the tree would thus split into ties, 
and from a tree of from two to three 
hundred feet long, perhaps only twenty 
would serve the purpose. The most 
meagre wages were obtained by these 
ruthless and ignorant destroyers, though 
thousands of dollars were wasted. 

But on goes the stage—rolling, wal- 
loping—and trees, trees, trees on every 
side. We have a feeling for a fine old 
tree almost reverential, and, although 
we have lived on the scrubby penin- 
sula of San Francisco for more than 
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twenty years, yet now, having seen noth- 
ing but trees, since early dawn and for 
the greater part of the day before, we 
are fickle enough to be really tired and 
satiated with them. At length, howev- 
er, we emerge from this forest, and, aft- 
er a few more scattering giants, the no- 
ble Pacific breaks upon our view. A 
mile or two of smooth road brings us to 
our destination, the mouth of the No- 
varro River. 

Before describing our fishing, it will 
perhaps be well to say a few words on 
the history of the salmon, and why we 
are so confident that we shall have good 
sport. Along the coast of California 
northward, are various rivers that flow 
into the sea; for example, Russian Riv- 
er, Novarro, Albion, Big River, Noyo, 
and so on. In the fall of the year, the 
salmon in the sea—and they are count- 
less along our coast—are impelled by an 
irresistible instinct to seek these rivers 
to deposit their spawn in fresh water. 
After the spring freshets have ceased, 
and before the fall of the next winter’s 
rain, these rivers and their various trib- 
utaries contain but very little water—not 
enough for the salmon to ascend —but 
down near their mouths, to within three 
or four miles of the sea, they are deep, 
sluggish, and tidal. About November, 
the salmon come into this tide-water, so 
as to be ready, when the first rain falls 
and the river begins to rise, to rush with 
the freshet into the very upper waters. 
Here, a suitable smooth, gravelly bot- 
tom being found, the ova are deposited. 
Each egg is about the size of a small 
pea, and of a pearly pink color; and so 
prolific is the salmon, that, according to 
a writer in ature, each female carries 
on an average from 800 to goo of these 
eggs for every pound of her weight. 
After the eggs are thus deposited, those 
that escape destruction (and the sources 
are very numerous) are hatched in about 
eighty or a hundred days. When first 
hatched, the young fish has attached to 
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its under surface an umbilical sac or 
vesicle, containing an albuminous fluid, 
which affords nourishment for the first 
six weeks of its existence. The sac is 
then absorbed, and we have a perfect 
fish, somewhat less than an inch in 
length. For the first few months, the 
young fish grows but slowly. They are 
exposed to numerous enemies, and many 
are lost by receding waters. They re- 
main in fresh water about two years, at 
the end of which period, being called 
“smolt,” they descend to the sea, hav- 
ing attained a size of from nine to twelve 
inches. 

Here, then, we have them fairly launch- 
ed in the outer world. How long they 
remain there before returning, does not 
seem to be accurately known. Some 
authorities say two, others three years. 
Certain it is, that in the sea they find 
befitting food for their growth, in the 
spawn of sea-fish, crustacea, small fry, 
and infusoria. During this period they 
develop largely, and lay up stores of fat 
between their muscles, upon which they 
can draw when nature’s inflexible fiat 
compels them, in due time, again to seek 
their birthplace in the shallows of their 
native river. It is a curious and very 
singular fact, that salmon do come back 
to the very stream they before inhabit- 
ed. They have been caught, as “smolt,” 
when descending, been marked with a 
tag, and, on re-ascending, been again 
taken; thus proving, beyond question, 
their actual identity. After this period 
passed in the sea, the fish, on their re- 
turn, are called “grilse.” They are in 
capital condition—strong, vigorous, and 
wonderfully active. Back they come 
then to these tidal waters, waiting for 
the season to open. There you may 
find them, sporting and frisking about, 
leaping clean out of the water, and fall- 
ing cleverly on their sides. 

They do not find their accustomed 
food, but they will snap and catch at any 
bright or brilliant object. If the expect- 
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ed rain does not soon come, they lose 
flesh and their good looks; their beauti- 
fully rounded forms become attenuated, 
and the silvery sheen of their skins gets 
reddish. At last, however, the rain 
comes. They taste the almost forgot- 
ten sweet water: away they go for it— 
on, On, on, up, up, up—why they know 
not; over any and every obstacle, on to 
that gravelly bed that they must have 
been thinking of by day, and dreaming 
of by night. 

It is done. The mission is accom- 
plished—perhaps amid danger; certain- 
ly through fatigue, abstinence, and long 
suffering. They leave their offspring 
above, with a supreme belief in an all- 
powerful protecting influence, and swim 
away once more to the resuscitating bo- 
som of their beloved ocean. They went 
up strong, gay, fat, vigorous, dashing 
fish; they return, as Mr. Fryer says, 
“a lean, lank, ugly, wounded beast.” 
Utterly used up, and now called a “kelt” 
—tired, weak, thin, hungry, and altered 
in shape, the lips and jaws of the male 
becoming hooked — with their worn-out 
associates, they get back, in the best 
way they can, to the ocean, there to re- 
cuperate on fitting food, and there to re- 
main until the next year comes round, 
when they will be fat and lusty once 
more, and again ready to fulfill nature’s 
imperative mandate. 

And now, having described where, 
we will tell Aow, we caught our salmon. 
From our halting-place on the ridge, 
down to Mr. Tichenor’s mill on the riv- 
er, is less than a mile. Captain O——, 
one of our party, a friend of Mr. Tiche- 
nor, finds no difficulty in getting for us 
boats, and men to row them. We pur- 
pose first to troll with the bait known as 
the “spoon”’—an artificial arrangement, 
made with a piece of thin metal, shapéd 
somewhat like the bowl of a spoon, and 
fastened with a hoop round a wire. 
At the end of the wire are the hooks, 
covered over with gay-colored feathers, 
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and at the other end is a swivel. This 
hook, when drawn through the water, 
revolves rapidly, and the spoon, being 
plated on the outside and painted red 
on the inside, makes a bright, dazzling 
object. 

Now, then, we are off. We soon get 
clear of the sea-weed near the mill, and 
have along reach before us. We throw 
and troll our line some two or three 
miles up to the dam, at the end of the 
deep water, and back again, without a 
bite. The fish are jumping all around 
us, even behind the boat, and at the very 
place our bait is seemingly passing. 
Weare kept on the tiptoe of excitement; 
we are sure we feel a strike, and hur- 
riedly reel in our line. In it comes, 
bobbing and skipping, but with only a 
long tail of kelp. Of course, our ardor 
is somewhat damped. The boatman 
tries to re-assure us with tales of the 
many fish he had caught only two days 
before; but, knowing our inexperience, 
we doubt our skill, and look around us. 
Really, the whole scene is beautiful. 
The banks of the river are very pictur- 
esque. To the right, the high hill is 
densely clothed with tall, majestic pines, 
each one fitted to be “the mast of some 
great admiral.” Nearer the river is 
dense brushwood—not now in flower, 
but more lovely in its autumn purple- 
colored leaves and rich red clusters of 
berries—with open spaces, tangled with 
tufts of graceful ferns, finding here a 
congenial home in constant shade and 
enduring moisture. The beauty of this 
side contrasts strongly with the level 
bank of the other, which is covered with 
impenetrable bush, leafless alders, and 
clumps of stag-headed cedars, with here 
and there a bush of ceanothus in full 
flower, at even this season of the year— 
probably a different variety to its spring 
congener. The river, though deep and 
sluggish, is full of life. Besides the fish 
leaping on every side, mallards are swift- 
ly gliding by overhead; swarthy shags 
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are slowly flapping along just over the 
surface of the water, or sitting statue- 
like by dozens on some bare limb on 
shore; flocks of wild pigeons whirl round 
the tops of the highest firs; and on a 
dead, overhanging limb sits the solitary 
kingfisher, patiently watching for prey. 
But we did not come to the Novarro for 
this ; so, seeing our bait is all right, off 
our boatman rows. We throw our line, 
reel out about forty yards, and prepare 
to hold on, when in an instant we feel a 
jerk strong enough to pull the rod from 
our hands. Having held on, we see a 
great splashing and struggle at the end 
of our line; then a lunge of the fish out 
of water. He looks to us a yard long. 
The jerk has told us he was firmly hook- 
ed. Having seen him, we feel sure we 
have got him, and begin scientifically to 
reel him in—just a little. In and in 
comes our line. Doubts about the re- 
ported gameness of the salmon arise in 
our minds, and as we wind we find a 
flaccid line, our fish is gone. Having 
reeled in, we see to our glisappointment 
that our hooks have been carried away, 
broken short off by their weakness or 
brittleness. Nothing daunted, a well- 
equipped and stronger hook is adjusted. 
Out goes our line—scarcely twenty yards 
—when we have a vigorous strike. This 
time fortune favors us, and not the fish. 
We feel we have him well hooked. 
Away he goes—whiz! works our reel. 
He carries out forty yards of line, burn- 
ing our fingers as we somewhat temper 
its velocity by pressing it against our 
pole; and then he stops. Gently reel- 
ing, we draw him toward us. On he 
comes, for some time without resist- 
ance; then there seems a dead stand, 
and a dead pull. We hold him as tight 
as we think we dare; our rod is bend- 
ing, our line is taut, and warily, not hav- 
ing overmuch faith on our own side— 
line against fish—we let go our hold, 
and away goes our fish, apparently with 
more vigor than on the first struggle. 
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We feel we have a plucky, gamy fellow 
at the end of our line, and we must han- 
dle him cautiously. Failing strength 
prevents him from running so far as on 
the first spurt, and he sooner comes to 
astand. His fling being over, ours be- 
gins. We turn at our reel; sullenly he 
comes along. With bended rod and 
tight line, we bring him within sight; 
then near our boat. But do not imagine 
we have got him yet; he may be getting 
weak, but in his dying throes, if we make 
a mistake in our handling, we shali find 
him strong enough to carry away hook, 
line, or the top of our rod. We have 
him, then, where we can guide him; 
perhaps we may be able to bring him to 
the surface, and if we do, ten to one but 
he will make another bolt—fierce, but 
short. We are holding him rather tight, 
our finger pressing the line on the rod 
to prevent its running too freely from the 
reel. We do this to tire him; but still 
he goes all round the boat, and the hiss- 
ing line cuts through the water. But 
this. fearful strain upon every muscle 
can not last much longer. He soon 
tires, and we can easily bring him on 
the surface. Weary and worn out, we 
draw him near, so as to hook our gaff 
under his gills. The boatman makes 
the attempt, and fails. Touched by the 
iron, he makes another struggling effort 
to free himself from the tight line and 
fearful hook. A plunge, a lunge, and a 
disturbance of the water, as if a fifty- 
pound we.zht had been thrown into it. 
It is but the last dying spasm; again we 
bring him to the boat’s side, and this time 
the boatman secures him with the gaff. 

And now, at last, after this exciting 
fight for at least twenty minutes, we have 
him in our boat, and, to finish his dying 
throes, we knock him smartly on the 
head. Having taken the barbed hook 
from his cheek, with feelings of O how 
great exultation do we regard our noble 
captive! Itis, indeed, a beautiful clean- 
run fish—pearly white in color, rounded 
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with graceful curves, weighing at least 
fifteen pounds; a king among fish, a 
knight for strength and gameness, a rare 
treat for the most exquisite of epicures, 
and named by Linnzeus Sa/mo salar. 

We caught three more fish that after- 
noon, all of them about the same weight, 
and all of them showing about the same 
amount of sport. The next day, we were 
nearly six hours on the river, and caught 
five fish. My companions in other boats 
caught about the same number. All of 
us used the same kind of bait, and all 
lost more fish than we caught, by the 
hook being carried away when the fish 
was first struck. We tried flies of va- 
rious kinds, but could not get a bite. 
We have heard it repeatedly asserted 
that salmon will not take a fly in our 
tidal waters, but this is not the case, as 
Captain Ogden, in November of last 
year, caught twelve fine fish in one day 
in the Novarro River. We only caught 
our fish trolling, and our success was 
enough to be perfectly satisfactory; but 
we feel convinced we did not have the 
right bait, or we must have caught many 
more. Mr. Lloyd, in his Scandinavian 
Adventures, says the Norwegians be- 
lieve the salmon to have the greatest 
antipathy to anything red: our spoons 
were all painted red on the inside. The 
river was full of fish. On the third 
morning, while we were waiting for the 
wagon to take our fish and traps up the 
hill on our return, two men drew a seine 
at the foot of the bridge, over not more 
than a hundred square yards of water, 
and took in thirty-five fish. They did this 
because they expected a peddler might 
come by, who would give them twenty- 
five cents apiece for the fish. Numer- 
ous, however, as are the fish during this 
season in the Novarro River, they fall 
far short of those in the Noyo and Big 
River. The mouth of the Novarro is 
very contracted, and the fish have not 
so good an opportunity of entering as in 
the other rivers. 
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So much for our personal narrative. 
We think we have shown that excellent 
sport may be obtained in our coast riv- 
ers—better than we have ever read of in 
any other part of the world, Canada, 
Scandinavia, or elsewhere. Good fish- 
ermen, nevertheless, contend that even 
better sport is to be had earlier in the 
season in the very upper branches of the 
Sacramento and McCloud rivers. One 
thing is very certain—namely, that if 
fish fail to be caught, it is not because 
most of our rivers are not actually full 
of them. Probably the muddy condition 
of some, caused by mining operations, 
may lessen the number of fish in them 
at the present time. 

Two anecdotes may give some idea of 
their number. In 1850, we were living 
in Marysville. The Yuba River was 
then a bright, clear, sparkling stream. 
It was in the fall of the year, and the 
salmon were coming up. Opposite the 
town the stream was shallow, but very 
rapid. From the bank—in such num- 
bers were the fish passing—the river 
looked almost solid, and Indians who 
were in the stream, spearing them as 
they passed, were frequently knocked 
down by the force of the fish striking 
against their legs. 
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Mr. Messer told me that, some few 
years ago, he was at Sailors’ Diggings, 
on the border line of California and Or- 
egon. A friend of his had constructed 
on the side of the Illinois River a race, 
on which he had built a saw- mill, and, 
to preserve the wheel from drifting wood, 
he put a gate with bars about three inches 
apart across the stream. Mr. Messer 
says: “One morning I was riding my 
mule on the ridge above the stream op- 
posite the mill, when I saw that the mill 
was stopped, and that the three men, 
who I knew were employed there, were 
moving about as if something was the 
matter. I called out, inquiring what 
was wrong. ‘Come down here,’ said 
one of the men, ‘and you’ll see a sight 
that, if you ever tell of it, you'll be call- 
ed a liar.’ Not being deterred by this 
possible compliment in the future, I 
went down, and found that the water 
was dammed and the mill stopped by 
an accumulation of salmon at the gate. 
Those nearest were crushed to death, 
and the hinder ones were pushing on. 
It was many days before they could 
get those fish out, and the mill running 
again.” 

“How many fish did they get out?” 

“O, five or six cart-loads.” 
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[FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. ] 


The Tomb said to the Rose: 
**Dawn sheds on thee her tears above; 
What dost thou with them, flower of love?” 
The Rose said to the Tomb: 
‘*Tell me what thou dost, O Tomb, 
With those who fall into thy gloom.” 


The Rose said to the Tomb: 
**T make those tears in my dark chamber, 
Perfume of honey and of amber.”’ 
The Tomb said to the Rose: 
**Of all those daily .o me given 
I make fair angels, fit for heaven.”’ 
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A LEGEND OF THE DAKOTAS. 


N the summer of 1858, Colonel C—— 
I and myself were returning to the 
East through Dakota, from a buffalo- 
hunt near the upper Missouri, when one 
evening we encamped at a beautiful 
spring, whose cold, limpid water gushed 
out from the head of a ravine and flow- 
ed down through a narrow channel cut 
by itself between the hills, until it fell 
over the limestone rocks in a feathery 
cascade into the Cheyenne River, a few 
hundred yards distant. Besides our- 
selves our party was composed of a 
small band of Sissiton Sioux, accompa- 
nied by their chief—a warrior well known 
throughout Minnesota and Dakota under 
the sobriguet of “Sweet Corn,” and a 
half-breed voyageury named Antoine 
Carabon, whom we had engaged for the 
trip. 

We arrived at our camping - ground 
late in the afternoon, and while the lodges 
were being erected for a stay of some 
days, the chief called us to follow him; 
and, walking half-way up the hill-side, 
sat down near a large bowlder, partly 
buried in the earth. We had been so 
much together during our expedition, 
that the usual taciturnity of the Indian 
had in great part worn off, and, finding 
sympathetic listeners, the chief was al- 
ways ready to talk of himself and peo- 
ple. After we had filled our pipes and 
smoked some time in silence, he pointed 
to the large stone near us, and said: 

“This is a sacred stone; it is the 
door-stone of the Twin Sisters’ lodge. 
The Twin Sisters are spirits that make 
the Dakota women beautiful, and teach 
them how to sew and to make bead 
and quill work. The spirits live under 
this stone, and they have written on it 
to say that it is sacred to them. The 


squaws come here, and bring offerings 
of paint, and beads, and needles, and 
ask the spirits to make them beautiful 
women, and give them husbands; but 
if a brave touches the stone, his arm 
will grow weak, his blood will turn to 
water, and he will become asquaw. The 
Indians name this hill “ Mato-ti” (Bear’s 
den), for in Dakota maze is bear, and ¢ 
is house. A long time ago, one Dakota 
was out hunting in the woods near this 
hill, when he saw a-very pretty squaw, 
and asked her to be his wife; but she 
said, ‘No; you marry a squaw among 
your people. My people are the Bears; 
and the Dakotas and the Bears are ene- 
mies.’ But the Dakota was a good 
hunter, and he always brought back to 
her cave in the hill, young tender buffalo 
meat, or the fattest elk, or the clearest, 
sweetest honey—of which she was very 
fond—and would not go away from her; 
so by and by she said: ‘May be I’ll be 
your squaw, if you promise not to kill 
my people, the Bears.’ So the Dakota 
promised he never would draw his bow 
on any of her friends, the Bears, but al- 
ways run away from them. So they 
were married, and lived happily some 
time in their cave in the hill; but one 
time the Dakota had been out hunting 
all day, and had killed nothing, and was 
coming back tired and angry, when just 
as he got near his home, he saw a Bear 
run toward the door of the cave. He 
forgot about his promise to his squaw, 
and thinking only of her danger, let fly 
an arrow. A fearful cry was the answer 
to the twang of his bow-string, and he 
rushed into the cave and found his ar- 
row through his squaw’s heart, and her 
bear-skin, which had fallen off, all cov- 
ered with her life-blood. Sometimes 
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the Dakotas see a Bear coming down to 
the spring at night, but they know it is 
her spirit, for it makes no shadow in the 
moonlight, and leaves no foot-print on 
the edge of the water.” 

We sat until long after the sun was 
down, and the last lingering twilight had 
been chased away over the wide-spread 
prairie by the gathering darkness, and 
when we came down to the camp all 
were asleep save those in the chief’s 
lodge. Here a plentiful supply of buffa- 
lo meat, cakes from pounded Indian 
corn, and roasted Indian turnips, was 
awaiting us, after which we bade the 
chief good night, and retired to our own 
tent. But the varied insect pests of the 
central torrid zone— where, as Sydney 
Smith says, “‘everything stings, bites, 
or scratches” —are not worse than the 
diabolical torments of the myriads of 
mosquitoes that infest the prairies of Da- 
kota in the summer. Antoine had built 
a little fire in the tent, on which he 
placed green weeds and grass to make 
a dense smoke, or smudge as it is call- 
ed; but while we were nearly suffocated 
with the irritating vapor, the mosquitoes 
were so persistent and vigorous that we 
eventually beat a retreat, took our blank- 
ets, and went up the hill-side and laid 
down near the top, a short distance from 
the sacred stone, where a gentle breeze 
secured us against the persecutions of 
the mosquitoes, and the charms of the 
scene somewhat repaid us for the de- 
privation of our tent. 

Below us was the sleeping camp, the 
tops of the lodges barely visible in the 
uncertain starlight through the trees 
which skirted the base of the hill. Here 
and there still went up a thin wreath of 
blue smoke from the flickering fires, and 
moving about them as silently as disem- 
bodied spirits could be seen the dusky 
forms of the ever-famished Indian dogs, 
seeking the refuse of the last meal. Back 
of the camp was a fertile valley, that at 
a little distance beyond rose by gradual 
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ascent to high hills, whose dark sides 
threw a deeper shade on the valley be- 
low. On the left, through the rift in the 
hills made by the spring streamlet, was 
the sombre darkness of the forest that 
marked the course of the river; while to 


‘ the right the illimitable prairie was lost 


in the gloom of night and distance. No 
sound of busy life was heard from the 
camp, or the forest, or the grassy ocean 
outstretched before us. The stillness 
was as perfect and dead all around as in 
the azoic age, before God created any 
living thing. The charms of the scene 
gradually faded away, and I was just. 
losing consciousness in sleep, when the 
colonel cautiously aroused me and point- 
ed down the hill, where, after straining 
my eyes in the gloom, I at length per- 
ceived a dark object moving slowly up 
the hill-side toward the place where we 
were lying. We could not at first dis- 
tinguish whether it was an animal or a 
human being, and with Sweet Corn’s 
bear story so fresh in our minds, hearti- 
ly wished ourselves safely back in camp. 
But the light was increasing, and we 
could see by the silver tinge upon the 
opposite hill-tops that the moon was 
rising, and by and by fear gave place to 
curiosity, when we saw that it was an 
Indian woman. Noiselessly she placed 
each footstep, stooping nearly to the 
earth and carefully listening to learn if 
she was followed. With cat-like caution 
she approached the sacred stone, and 
sat down near it; then, taking from the 
bosom of her ohadahada* a little bag of 
deer-skin handsomely ornamented, she 
first drew out a handful of beads and 
scattered them over the surface of the 
stone, then some powdered vermilion, 
and lastly some 4inntkinick, murmuring 
softly all the time some Dakota words 
which we were not close enough to hear. 
The moon had now risen, and her bright 
beams shot over the hill-top into the 


* Ohadahada —a loose under-garment of calico, 
worn by Indian women. 
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earnest, supplicating face of the chief’s 
daughter, Cegé Mazaska (Silver Tongue). 
She had spread her blanket on the grass, 
and was sitting upon it with her hands 
folded in her lap. Her long black hair 
was unconfined, and covered her neck 
and rounded shoulders like a garment. 
One little beaded moccasin just peeped 
out from beneath the braided skirt, and 
sparkled like hoar-frost in the moonlight, 
and her heaving bosom, liquid eye, and 
glowing face, needed no interpreter to 
say that Silver Tongue had come in the 
silence and secrecy of midnight to ask the 
interposition of the Spirit Sisters with 
herlover. After remaining at the shrine 
of the spirits for half an hour or more, 
the dusky beauty sighed heavily, then 
gathered up her blanket and made her 
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way slowly down the hill, by a circuit- 
ous route different from the one she had 
come up. 

No further incident disturbed our rest, 
and we slept until awakened by the heat 
of the morning sun shining directly in 
our faces. 

After getting breakfast, we again went 
up the hill to make an examination of 
the stone, and if possible discover what 
had given origin to the legend concern- 
ing it. We found it to be a large bowl- 
der of syenite, partly buried in the earth, 
but leaving exposed a flat surface of an 
irregular oval shape, nine feet in the 
transverse and six feet in the conjugate 
diameter, and with lines and figures cut 
into its surface as in the annexed d*- 
gram: 














There are six parallel furrows cut 
across the longest diameter of the stone, 
all save the first ending in a cup-shaped 
cavity (Nos. 1 to 6)at each end, the first 
line being only partially completed. At 
the upper and left quarter of the stone, 
and between the second and the third 
lines on the right, there are characters 
(Nos. 7 and 8) resembling a much bent 
bow or horse-shoe, in Indian picture- 
writing the usual symbol of a lodge. 





Near the end of the first line on the left 
of the stone is a character (No. 9) re- 
sembling the double -dagger of typog- 
raphers, here probably intended to rep- 
resent a mosquito-hawk. Between the 
second and third, and third and fourth 
lines, at the left of the stone, are repre- 
sented a large elk and small (Nos. 10 
and 11). Between the fourth and fifth 
lines, near the middle of the stone ( No. 
13) and also near its lower edge ( No. 14) 
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are other figures of elk. The cup-shaped 
cavity (No. 5) is inclosed by engraved 
lines of an irregular trapezoidal shapes 
probably intended to represent a buffalo 
robe or blanket. The figure No. 15 
represents another bent bow or horse- 
shoe, with a spot in the centre between 
the pillars of the arch, and probably is 
meant to represent a secret lodge, or 
possibly the arch of the heavens with 
the sun in the centre. The figures Nos. 
12, 16, and 17 are symbols whose mean- 
ing, if they ever had any, is now lost. 
The stone is of hard syenite, and has 
crumbled or broken down by expos- 
ure to the weather scarcely at all. It 
is evidently an erratic bowlder, located 
in its present position during the drift 
period. The formation about it is allu- 
vial, as in nearly all river valleys, with 
occasionally an outcropping of limestone 
of the Devonian period upon the bluff 
overlooking the river. The lines and 
figures are cut into the stone from an 
eighth toa half inch in depth, and though 
roughly done, still exhibit some trace of 
artistic skill. 
The oldest Indians of the tribe say 
that this stone occupied its present posi- 
tion and was engraved as it is now when 
they first visited this locality, over fifty 
years ago, and that the legend concern- 
ing it they heard from their ancestors. 
This veneration and even worship of 
stones is by no means peculiar to the 
North American Indians. Mr. Hislop 
found it spread all over India, “from 
Beran to the extreme end of Bustar.” 
Pallas found it among the Tartars. It 
was found in Australia; among the Fi- 
ji Islanders; in Abyssinia, and other 
portions of Africa. Delaure says that 
the Franks worshiped stones, and many 
laws—civil and religious—bear witness 
to the existence of this habit. It was 
also found in the British islands, and so 
recently as the fifth century, A. D., Saint 
Patrick overthrew a stone which was 
worshiped by the Irish. Lafitan says the 
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Natchez of Louisiana had a god which 
was a conical stone; and in Schoolcraft’s 
Indian Tribes of North America, such 
a belief is mentioned as being held by 
more than one tribe. 

If we inquire into the origin of this 
curious worship, we find that in some 
cases the supra- mundane origin of the 
stone has invested it with its sacred 
character, as the holy stone in the Caaba 
at Mecca, which is an aerolite. At 
Emesa, in Syria, a black stone which 
fell down from heaven was worshiped ; 
and the sacred stone on the great pyra- 
mid of Cholula was also of meteoric or- 
igin. In other cases, no doubt, the re- 
spect paid to boundary stones has grad- 
ually been heightened into veneration 
and worship, for it is known that among 
the Greeks and Romans the god Hermes 
was worshiped under this form. In still 
other cases, stones erected in witness of 
some remarkable event or covenant— 
such as the stone set up by Jacob at Beth- 
el—would, among rude tribes, gradually 
become venerated, and would eventual- 
ly be worshiped if the event or covenant 
became celebrated for the prosperity of 
the tribe. Lastly, stone-worship may re- 
sult from that indiscriminate religious 
sentiment that has deified rivers, mount- 
ains, trees, beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
or any other object of mystery to the 
rude mind of the savage man. 

These sacred stones vary much in po- 
sition and number. Sometimes they are 
so placed as to inclose a circular area, 
such as Riippel found upon the summit 
of Mount Serbal in the peninsula of 
Sinai, and as has been found in the 
Deccan, India. In other cases, two or 
more unhewn stones have been placed 
upright in the earth, supporting a larger 
unhewn stone on the top, like the Druid- 
ical altars, called do/mens in France and 
cromlechs in the British islands. Those 
curious freaks of nature called rocking- 
stones, or /oggans, have also been wor- 
shiped in many countries. One situ- 
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ated on the island of Magee, in Brown’s 
Bay, Ireland, is yet thought to be sacred, 
and it is popularly believed to acquire a 
rocking motion on the approach of mal- 
efactors. Perforated stones, too, have 
been held sacred by many rude nations, 
and sick and weakly persons have been 
dragged through them to typify their re- 
generation. Among the aboriginal tribes 
of America it was their custom to select 
a stone 77 situ, and either cover it with 
red paint—the sacred color, and proba- 
bly symbolical of blood —or to engrave 
upon it in picture- writing their revela- 
tions or commands from the Great Spirit. 
The picture-writing of the American In- 
dians is not intrinsically different from 
the earlier form of Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics. In each case, it is an attempt to 
convey ideas to the mind by means of 
recognized symbols. It existed in some 
form among all the tribes of America at 
its discovery by the Europeans. Among 
the Aztecs, this art reached so high a 
degree of perfection that the complex 
records of the monarchy were accurately 
kept in this manner; and when Cortez 
arrived at the city of Mexico, he found 
correct pictures of his fleet, horses, men, 
and arms had preceded him. Butamong 
the most of the tribes the art was so 
rude and inaccurate as to serve little 
other purpose than as mnemonic sym- 
bols, to recall by association ideas or 
events to the mind of one already famil- 
iar with them, on the same principle as 
their belts of wampum. Unless the 
subject of the inscription or picture is 
known, it is generally impossible to de- 
cipher its meaning. In many cases, 
the picture is simply a ¢ofem, or name, 
carved to commemorate some personal 
exploit, such as those carved upon the 
dangerous “ Leaping-rock,” at the “ Red 
Pipe-stone Quarry,”* in Dakota, and on 
the walls of the remarkable caveft on 
~®* Catlin’s Indian Tribes of North America, vol. 
ii, letter 54. 

t Carver’s Travels in North America in 1756 to 
"68, page so. 
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the Mississippi River, near Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. Other cases are probably 
attempts to portray the likeness of some 
animal or other object impressed upon 
their minds by dreams, to which they 
pay a great regard. 

There is no clue to the mystery hid- 
den by the sacred door-stone of the 
Twin-Sisters’ Lodge. The brain that 
conceived it and the hand that carved it 
have doubtless been resolved into dust 
hundreds of years ago, and now we can 
only look at it as a curious monument of 
the past, and wonder who made it, what 
it was intended to say to posterity, and 
how it was done—was it cut with a metal 
tool, or laboriously Jecked into the rock 
with fragments of flint? The existing le- 
gend and belief concerning this stone, 
and the peculiar veneration in which it 
is held by Dakota women, would lead 
to the supposition that it was the tomb- 
stone of two Dakota sisters, who spent 
their lives in trying to elevate the condi- 
tion of their sex, and who first taught 
them to make and wear dress and orna- 
ments, not only for comfort, but as an 
attraction to their lovers. 

Such legends as that told by Sweet 
Corn of the Bear-woman, and that has 
given name to the-hill, are found among 
all the tribes of American Indians. They 
are so far in advance of the Darwinian 
theory that they think bears and beavers 
are already human beings, or can con- 
vert themselves into such at their own 
pleasure ; and this is not a degrading be- 
lief to them, for many of them trace back 
their origin to some animal ancestor, 
and this belief is no doubt the cause of 
animal figures being used by them as 
totems to distinguish the different tribes, 
bands, or families. As singular as this 
belief appears to us, yet it is by no means 
confined to the aborigines of America, 
for Dr. Hertz has shown in his book, 
Der Werwolf, that the existence of hu- 
man beings who were able to transform 
themselves into wolves and bears by 
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simply putting on the skins of those ani- 
mals, was a common belief among many 
of the nations of Europe until quite re- 
cent times. 

A few days after leaving Mato-ti, our 
party reached Big Stone Lake, the home 
of Sweet Corn and his band, and here 
the lovely face of Silver Tongue lost its 
troubled look, and was now as bright 
and joyous as her own unclouded skies. 
The Spirit Sisters had not been appealed 
to in vain. Her lover, Antoine, had 
presented the old chief with a pony and 
a rifle, and in return he was to receive 
Silver Tongue for his wife. We gave 
the dusky bride and groom our tent and 
mess-kit for a dower, and, with many 
wishes for their happiness and prosper- 
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ity, mounted our horses and took the 
road to Saint Paul. 

The bright waters of the spring stream- 
let still flow down their rocky channel, 
as in years before. The sacred stone is 
yet imbedded in its alluvial cradle on 
the hill-side, and the same moon shines 
placidly down over all. But the Spirit 
Sisters have left the sacred lodge; the 
smoke of the Indian’s camp-fire has 
vanished away toward the setting sun; 
and now the beautiful valley is covered 
by waving fields of grain, the moonlight 
is reflected back from the glittering bay- 
onet of the sentinel, and the wild old 
hills echo with startling distinctness the 
sounds of fife and drum, and the morn- 
ing and evening gun of Fort Ransom. 
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HE coast counties of Texas hardly 

fulfill the rather boastful claim of 
the State to the title of the Italy of 
America. Those who go there with 
any expectation of «dolce far niente un- 
der balmy skies, or the poetic languor 
of Mediterranean breezes, or for grapes 
and oranges, or any other semi-tropical 
luxuries, will be disappointed. Better 
stay by your Northern firesides and face 
the winter out at home. Flat, low-lying 
lands—level, open, and dreary-—now and 
again submerged, and always uninhabit- 
ed—such is the uninviting look of the 
first hundred miles from the coast. Or- 
anges, grapes, and even peaches, ru- 
mored to have existed at some prior 
date, are now extinct, from severe win- 
ters and late frosts, and cattle often die 
with cold from sudden “northers;” 
houses built on some geographical the- 
ory of mildness, and with cheap shabbi- 
ness, insure the extreme of discomfort ; 
the only fruit at all common, the familiar 
dried apple; the only milk, the con- 


denscd article in cans; the only butter, 
an importation from the North, losing 
nothing in strength by time and trans- 
portation. This in a country pre-emi- 
nently a grazing region, where the cows 
would cover a thousand hills—if there 
were any hills to cover. But do not let 
it be supposed that such luxuries as 
dried apples, condensed milk, and stal- 
wart butter are to be found generally. 
They are strictly confined to the few 
cities and large towns. I have broken 
bread—shattered corn-dodger would be 
more accurate — under the leaky roof of 
the owner of 40,000 head of cattle, where 
the use of milk and butter was apparent- 
ly unknown. You drank your turbid 
coffee with no milk to soften its dreggi- 
ness, and a damp article of brown sugar 
only to sweeten it. I never could look 
upon so much squalor and short-com- 
mons where wealth—really immense 
wealth—was, without wondering that 
the wealthy owner did not force a sale, 
even in the dullest times, and realize at 
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least enough to repair his roof and pro- 
vide a proper coffee-pot; or, in flush 
times, go to the length of the purchase 
of a dairy-maid. With 20,000 cows, 
neither milk nor butter could have been 
an extravagance, even with dairy-maids 
at $1,000, for the quotations in the slave- 
market were always rising. Still, this 
would have been an innovation in Texan 
ideas, and possibly have subjected a man 
to suspicion as to his loyalty. 

Perhaps I am making life in Texas 
look rather shady, but it was shady as I 
saw it, in ante-dellum days and under 
the impending shadow of the war—a 
shadow which withered up the railroad- 
building enterprise I had come to fur- 
ther in a humble way, and left a strand- 
ed party of engineers wondering, first, 
how to keep up the supply of daily bread, 
and secondly, how to fly northward and 
escape the rebel conscription. 

As the great Presidential election 
came on and swept over the land, and 
the result showed the South that “our 
rights” had been trampled on by the 
triumph of Lincoln, it got to be evident, 
even in Texas, that without Northern 
money railroads could not be built. 
Accordingly railroad building ceased; 
and an untrammeled Southern press did 
not fail to point out this new evidence 
of the infernal malignity of the North. 

Without telegraphic connection, news 
reached the State only by the weekly 
steamer from New Orleans or Brashear; 
so that, though we stagnated in dull and 
apprehensive ignorance for six days at 
a stretch, we got our information by 
wholesale when it did come. To one 
accustomed to the steady flow of a daily 
or semi-daily record of events, this 
weekly chapter seemed like taking his- 
tory in leaps, especially in those days 
when history was being made so rapid- 
ly. So that while we lingered on, hoping 
that the war-cloud was only buncombe, 
and expecting a speedy cooling of the 
political pot and consequent revival of 
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industries, each week’s news came like 
the boom of artillery, and marked the 
progression of events not to be recalled. 
So it happened that the solemn acts of 
secession by several of the States came 
to us as one step, and Texan patriots at 
once set about taking the State out of 
the Union. And as Texas loyalty — 
meaning national disloyalty — grew hot, 
it began to take rather personal and un- 
comfortable notice of stray Northern 
men out of employment. This compli- 
cated the bread-and-butter problem, and 
those of our party who had any surplus 
within reach hastened to realize and take 
timely flight northward. 

Then came the election declaring 
Texas out of the Union—zemine dissen- 
tiente, on pain of revolver practice—and 
increased minding of other people’s bus- 
iness by bar-room patriots. I was not 
a legal voter in the State, yet I found 
myself an object of no little hatred and 
suspicion for not having illegally exer- 
cised a freeman’s privilege of voting as 
I did not want to, and against my con- 
victions. 

Another week’s leap forward in his- 
tory, and a further turn of the daily- 
bread screw, forced me into action. 
About the same time the last but one 
of my companions faced about north- 
ward, with just money enough to reach 
New Orleans, trusting for the rest of 
the journey to the chance of serving as 
deck-hand on some up-river steamer. 
With more faith, or less money, I had 
the happiness to receive just then a rail- 
road appointment to the position of night- 
watchman at a most rural if not actually 
wild station, the crossing- place of two 
lines. This gave me something to do, 
and promised me at least the figure of 
my board-bills, if not an escape-fund for 
future use. 

So now I nightly paced a long rude 
platform, laden with cotton bales, and 
gazed at the stars, or listened to the 
squalls of the prairie wolves, or watch- 
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ed a distant gap in the woods, out of 
which would presently twinkle a light, 
gradually advancing until it enlarged to 
a fierce glare that lighted up the little 
station and the cotton bales, and with a 
dismal shrick went panting by into the 
distance, and left us to our darkness and 
quiet again. I found a Texas night far 
more soothing and enjoyable than its 
feverish day, full of war and suspicion. 
Not that I thus escaped the swift ap- 
proach of the war, or avoided the ill-will 
of my rebel neighbors, for the martial 
ardor waxed hot about the bar-room 
door. There the patriots rallied, drank 
in inspiration, and declared themselves 
a military company, and thence issued a 
summons to all the village to meet and 
enroll themselves for the common de- 
fense. “All who are not with us are 
against us,” read their call to arms; 
“all those of military age here resident 
who do not appear and enlist in the mil- 
itary company now forming must expect 
to be considered enemies of the State, 


and be prepared to take the consequen- 


ces.” And then a public meeting was 
held, at which it was freshly declared 
the duty of all who made the South their 
home to defend the South against her 
enemies. 

The patriotic fervor at the bar-room 
stimulated itself to the further step of 
entering the names of all citizens of mil- 
itary age on the muster-roll of the com- 
pany, proclaiming this step by public 
posters, and further warning the enroll- 
ed that non-attendance at drill and even- 
ing meetings would be looked upon as 
desertion. To which the younger and 
wilder elements added their own ideas 
of the benefit of summary military exe- 
cution—the penalty to be inflicted prior 
to trial, and by such of their number as 
felt the impulse of duty most ardently. 

At this juncture, my lonely vigil was 
enlivened by an extra midnight train, 
which paused at my platform and de- 
bouched a company of unkempt and riot- 
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ous patriots, duly armed and intoxicated, 
and bound on a crusade against a cer- 
tain United States fort on the Rio 
Grande. They playfully discharged 
their muskets into cotton bales and sta- 
tion, and expressed the utmost contempt 
for the doomed garrison of Fort Brown, 
whom they stigmatized as abolitionists 
and cowards to a man, and certain of a 
career of future torment immediately suc- 
ceeding their well- merited slaughter by 
themselves, the aforesaid intoxicated 
patriots. 

Stepping for a moment into the glare 
of the locomotive’s polyphemous eye, I 
was roughly hailed bya patriot, unkempt 
and intoxicated beyond the average of 
his fellows, as to who the h—1 I might 
happen to be; and, on explanation of 
my Official presence and business there, 
I was at once, much to my surprise, 
folded in an effusive embrace, and load- 
ed with affectionate greeting as a “true 
and loyal Texian.” It had appeared to 
my new friend, it seemed, for one dread 
moment, as I stood in the glare of the 
head-light, that I could only be an “ab- 
olitionist,” and there present with fell 
and murderous purpose in my black 
heart toward that innocent company— 
in which event, of course, his duty would 
have been plain. And his consequent 
relief of mind on discovering that I was 
rightly on that platform and a “ Texian,” 
impelled him to much enthusiastic and 
highly profane demonstration. As, ina 
laudable spirit of precaution, he carried 
his bayonet in one hand and a revolver 
at full-cock in the other—which did not, 
however, in the least interfere with the 
wildness of his gesticulation, or the fer- 
vor of his embraces—I was glad to see 
the last of him, when another train came 
by presently, and took him and his com- 
pany away toward Fort Brown. 

A few days after this episode came 
another week’s batch of startling and 
portentous news—the firing on Fort 
Sumter, the whirlwind in the North, 
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the actual war at last. No time to trifle 
now. I decided to have a frank inter- 
view with the captain of the village com- 
pany —no bully he, but a Southerner of 
the best type—and so be off at once. 
On my way to carry out this resolve, I 
saw my name posted as one who had 
not attended drill; therefore a deserter, 
and an enemy in disguise. Rather has- 
tening my steps, I found Captain Carter 
very willing to be interviewed and to 
listen to reason. Indeed, he did more; 
for when I frankly said my sympathies 
would be with the North, and I meant 
to be off out of Texas and the South at 
once, he smiled, and was pleased to say 
he liked my frankness; that he was glad 
to have me for a public enemy and a pri- 
vate friend; that the South wanted to 
force no one—she was chivalrous, by 
G—d! and generous; she only wanted 
men to declare themselves in her emer- 
gency, and everybody was at liberty to 
do as he chose; but those who lived 
South must be true Southerners, etc., 


and would I join him in a drink to the 
furtherance and health of our respective 


causes? Of course I would, under the 
circumstances; and over the Bourbon 
we expressed a fervent wish to meet 
again, in peace or war. As the power- 
ful fluid heightened our friendship, he 
became more confidential, and frankly 
advised me to lose no time in prepara- 
tion for departure, but leave as soon as 
Icould. “The fact is,” he added, “the 
boys are getting up a little sort of cir- 
cus for your benefit, which, I reckon, 
might be disagreeable, and you had bet- 
ter quit—you and your friend—before 
they are ready, and get shut of it.” On 
reflection, we thought so, too, decidedly. 
The last train had gone, but an evening 
boat was yet to pass down the bayou, 
and if the tide was up on the bar we 
should reach Galveston in time for the 
New Orleans steamer, advertised to 
leave at midnight. It did not take half 
an hour to resign the position of night- 
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watchman and make all other prepara- 
tions. When the boat whistled its ap- 
proach, we surprised our landlord with un- 
expected payment, and got on board un- 
molested under cover of twilight. Still, 
the little burg very soon realized the de- 
parture of a hostile element, and, loth 
to lose so easily its grievance or its 
victims, wreaked a feeble vengeance by 
drumming and fifing the Rogue’s March, 
which melancholy good - by greeted our 
our ears as the boat puffed rapidly 
round the next bend, and left the town 
out of sight. And so we passed out of 
rural life in Texas, to become lost and 
unsuspected, as we fondly hoped, in the 
larger cities and the great travel routes. 

We came quietly to dock at Galves- 
ton, and, after learning that the New 
Orleans steamer would delay her de- 
parture until the next afternoon, we turn- 
ed in once more, not for unbroken quiet, 
however, for a din of voices shouting 
and voices discordantly singing roused 
us. A huge sea-going steamer was 
slowly working into dock alongside of 
us. Her black hull loomed above us, 
and her decks were full of the same 
wild -looking fellows whose kind I had 
met before at my railroad crossing, and 
when the mooring was half done, they 
came trooping across our steamer, on 
their way to the wharf. 

A familiar “whoop, yah!” called my 
attention to a figure I had met before — 
my friend of the Fort Brown expedition 
—who, catching sight of me at the same 
instant, I was at once folded in an em- 
brace as of an old and valued friend or 
long-lost brother. Possibly less intoxi- 
cated than he found agreeable, he was 
still garrulous, and overwhelmed me with 
the story of his glorious deeds. His 
ambition had suffered a check in the 
Fort Brown affair, the stupid garrison 
not only manifesting a disinclination to 
surrender, but even showing signs of 
using force of arms toward any slaugh- 
tering party that might venture against 
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them, and altogether exhibiting an ob- 
stinate presumption predicable only of 
such poltroons. The whole blame of 
the failure, he declared, rested upon 
Colonel Hall, the Federal commander. 
In short, the little garrison had so bris- 
tled with bayonets and belligerency, that 
the huge Texan horde, which had gone 
down like a bull roaring into the arena, 
had come back with its tail very much 
between its legs. 

But the present affair was much more 
to his taste, and the mantle of glory 
covered all concerned in it. Earl Van 
Dorn, late a captain in the United States 
Army, but now a Confederate of the 
most ultra shade, had organized and 
carried out a bold stroke for the capture 
of the Government steamer Star of the 
West. This vessel was at Indianola, 
under the solemn safe- conduct of Gen- 
eral Twiggs and the Texan authorities, 
for the purpose of taking certain disarm- 
ed soldiers of the regular army to New 
York. These troops had been disarm- 


ed by their disloyal officers, who after- 
ward declared their allegiance to the 
South, but not being able to influence 
the loyalty of the ranks, they had sol- 
emnly agreed to their transportation 
northward, and under this quasi- treaty 
stipulation the Star of the West entered 


the harbor of Indianola. Van Dorn at 
once organized his Texans and dropped 
down from Galveston in coast steamers, 
entered the harbor, boarded the unarm- 
ed and scantily manned transport, and 
took her back in triumph, shouting vic- 
tory. It was a victory over scruples and 
good faith, mainly, to be sure, but it was 
none the less glorified and paraded as a 
Southern triumph of arms. So the Star 
of the West came in as a prize, and was 
moored next our bayou- boat, and the 
victors poured across our deck in their 
fresh laurels. With this brief explana- 
tion, my friend hastened away to prop- 
erly celebrate the achievement. 
Galveston was a babel of voices and 
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confusion on the next day. We at once 
transferred our baggage and bought tick- 
ets on the New Orleans stcamer, and 
then, in comparative security of mind, 
took a leisurely survey of the sandy 
streets and the ferment of the people. 
There was drumming, and mustering, 
and marching, with much public and 
private celebration of Van Dorn’s vic- 
tory, while the brave and venerable 
General Houston spoke the last words 
in favor of the Union heard in the State 
of Texas. His years and personal serv- 
ices to the State alone secured his safe- 
ty on that day. 

All this hubbub and excitement help- 
ed us to the obscurity we wished for, 
but we found ourselves foiled at last. 
Out of pure military ardor, the control 
of the city had gradually passed into the 
hands of the new soldiery, and patrols 
were taking the place of the organized 
police. Emerging from the crowd that 
hissed and hooted before General Hous- 
ton, we found ourselves in the midst of 
a squad of armed men, and, before we 
well understood how or why, we were 
prisoners. 

Somebody on the night-boat had seen 
our names on the passenger-list, and 
remembered them as the same he had 
seen posted, in the little village we had 
left, as enemies and deserters. Now, 
this posting of names had been done 
only by the wilder youth of the place, 
and partly in frolic; but it was taken in 
all seriousness by the informant, who, 
no doubt, greatly magnified even his 
own view of the circumstances, to en- 
hance the value of his report. So a 
squad was sent for our arrest, and we 
had blundered into their very arms be- 
fore the witness had identified us. This 
accident made the arrest a most peace- 
ful and inconspicuous affair, and the 
nearness of the jail brought it about that 
our incarceration excited no street com- 
ment and attracted no crowd of follow- 
ers. Of course, all this was entirely ir- 
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regular and without warrant. But the 
only government in Galveston then was 
irresponsible Southern feeling and the 
whim of the ardent youth who had be- 
gun to play soldiers. And we had rea- 
son to be thankful that illegal arrest was 
all we had to complain of. One suspect- 
ed of abolitionism was not likely to re- 
ceive gentle treatment just then, and the 
matter of evidence was entirely waived. 

The jail—bah! filth, vermin, heat, 
dirt, and a drunken rabble. Indeed, it 
was so filled with the latter, that we 
were turned into the little brick-inclosed 
pen, called the jail-yard, for welcome 
want of room inside the building. We 
were among the first of the overflow into 
this yard, so we could ponder the situa- 
tion without molestation. The outlook 
was certainly most unpromising; here 
we were in a beastly jail, with our bag- 
gage on board a steamer about to sail, 
and our funds reduced by our already 
paid fare to New Orleans. The steam- 
er was to start in half an hour, and there 
was little prospect of another, even at 
the end of a week, for the war was dis- 
turbing the regular course of travel, and 
the new government was laying its hands 
upon all craft, steam or sail, within its 
reach. Then this puerile arrest, and 
upon a charge, which, if true, was but a 
small matter —certainly not one boding 
danger to the South or her institutions 
—but whose truth or falsehood would 
make very little difference in the dealing 
with us! 

A prey to such reflections, we hardly 
noticed the arrival of two new victims 
of arrest, until the noisy, boisterous 
shouting of one of them attracted our 
attention. It was once more the Fort 
Brown hero, who had drank himself into 
a condition so quarrelsome and uproar- 
ious that the new authorities had been 
forced to shut him up. His recognition 
of me was but partial this time, for he 
insisted that I had been his fellow-hero 
in the capture of the Star of the West, 
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as well as a “true and loyal Texian al- 
ways.” And he poured out to me he 
story of his arrest, adding his belief at 
it was the result of an abolition plot, and 
the patrol itself an abolitionist party in 
disguise. Poor fellow! abolition was 
his nightmare, and he seemed to sus- 
pect the most unlikely people of that 
crime, reposing implicit confidence only 
in my unworthy self, whom the rest of 
his compatriots seemed to look upon in 
quite another light. 

Before he could finish his story, he 
started up to greet a new sentinel, an 
old acquaintance, who had just been 
posted over a gate through the brick 
wall near us. This sentry’s face was so 
markedly, abnormally stupid, and his ig- 
norance of all military duty—that of a 
sentinel, in particular —so glaringly ap- 
parent, that we experienced a lively hope. 
Our Fort Brownist was soon in tipsy 
earnest pleading to be allowed to step 
outside the gate into a Negro cabin close 
by, fora little water. The sentry scratch- 
ed his head so yieldingly that Fort Brown 
advanced his parallels, and included us 
in his appeals: “These two fells, too, 
they’re true an’ l’y’1 Texyans, bin Star-r- 
Wes’ ; on’y lill drunk, by G—d!” We 
were glad enough to let the accusation 
rest uncontradicted at so mild a fault as 
drunkenness. The sentry opened the 
gate, and even made us a most unmili- 
tary bow as we passed out of custody, 
beyond the jail- wall, and into the little 
cabin. Our Fort Brown hero was to us 
a hero, indeed, especially when he slob- 
beringly told us’the sentry was a “dam- 
fool,” and he himself was just going to 
run away from the “dam jail ;” and off he 
sneaked with drunken cunning through 
another door into the street. We had 
no time to pass in deliberation of any 
kind, but were off at once, with the help 
of an old colored woman, to whom we 
gave a small sum of money, and who 
showed us a free exit into a blind alley, 
down which we ran at our outside speed. 
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Free again! but for how long, and had 
the steamer yet left for New Orleans? 
We ran through the by-streets, and has- 
tened with disguised celerity along the 
frequented ones. We reached the head 
of the dock, heated and panting, and 
there was the welcome sight of the be- 
lated steamer before our eyes! We 
found, however, that her gang-plank 
was clrawn in, and her paddles slowly at 
work to turn her out from the dock; the 
stern-line had been cast off, and the gap 
between vessel and dock was fifteen feet 
at narrowest. But the bows, in swing- 
ing round, seemed to be approaching. 
We waited breathless; the great black 
bulk came nearer and nearer. “Cast 
off!” yelled the mate, and the bow-line 
was pulled in. Nearer and nearer still! 
We jumped and clutched convulsively at 
the rail; a scramble, and we stood safe- 
ly on deck. We mitigated the mate’s 


profanity over our seemingly irregular 
shipment, by a display of previously se- 
cured tickets, and we enjoyed the change 


from the hot jail-,.rd to the cool, clean 
deck, and felt profoundly thankful for 
the steamer’s promptness in starting. 
Off for New Orleans, and farewell to 
Texas! It is a two or three days’ trip 
from Galveston to the Crescent City. 
During this time we discovered enough 
of our fellow- passengers to find that 
nearly all of them were refugees like 
ourselves. At New Orleans we found 
more excitement and gray uniforms, but 
we were now less curious about the as- 
pects of street life. In fact, we did lit- 
tle but discover the river-steamer J/ag- 
nolia, and on her we took immediate 
passage for Louisville. Now, indeed, 
our identity seemed happily lost in the 
general confusion and the traveling 
crowds. Once or twice on the passage 
up, a shot from the Arkansas or Missis- 
sippi shore brought the A+/agno/lia to, 
while a crowd of Southern volunteers 
came on board and went through what 
they called a search for abolitionists 
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and contraband of war. It seemed to 
be impartially confined to the boat’s 
bar, however, and they always retired 
hilarious over our marked loyalty to the 
Confederacy. 

But at Memphis we heard direful 
news. Cairo, Illinois, had been seized 
by General Palmer, with a following of 
the “scum of the earth;” and he had 
dared to call boats to account, and to 
confiscate Southern-bound munitions of 
war, and even to force Southern boats 
to base Northern uses. Loud cursing 
and gritting of teeth in the A/agnolia’s 
stately saloon! One ardent and portly 
Kentucky matron, cut off from her jour- 
ney home, rose to the dignity of an ora- 
cle: “Take and hang Lincoln, and Sew- 
ard, and John A. Andrew, and thar’ll be 
no more trouble!” The force of this 
method was readily admitted, some of 
her hearers adding quite a list of purely 
fanciful executions on their own account. 
But the supply of volunteer hangmen 
seemed inadequate, and meantime the 
Yankees remained at Cairo, in spite of 
Southern anathema. So the J/agnolia 
terminated her voyage, and put her pas- 
sengers ashore at Memphis. 

The war had actually begun; there 
were picket-shootings and sentry-stalk- 
ings along the Potomac, and we were 
still in hot rebeldom. Kentucky was 
playing fast and loose with neutrality, 
but allowing full swing to volunteer an- 
noyance to the travelers by her railroad 
routes. However, this seemed trivial 
after Texas, so we took the Louisville 
and Memphis line at once. At every 
station we received visits from the lank- 
est of soldiers, each with a battery of re- 
volvers ; all zealous for the Confederacy 
and keen for abolition game. But the’ 
impatient steam-whistle cut short their 
questionings, and helped out our eva- 
sions. 

We made a long pause for supper, 
however, which gave more time for sift- 
ing of evidence. Somebody expressed 
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dissatisfaction with the hot bread —the 
national food of Dixie —set before him, 
pretty plain evidence of disaffection! 
There were glowering looks as we took 
the train again, and, as we started, an 
outburst of shouting and pistol-popping, 
with a bullet or two splintering through 
the cars. This was our last molesta- 
tion. The night came, and under its 
quiet our train sped well into really neu- 
tral parts of Kentucky. In the follow- 
ing afternoon, as we entered Louisville, 
we saw once more the flag we longed 
for floating in supremacy and authority. 

Can I ever be grateful enough to the 
State of Indiana? How green and beau- 
tiful her fields; how fresh and bracing 
the hearty loyalty that everywhere burst 
forth in shouting, and cannonading, and, 
above all, in the talk of our unfettered 
tongues; and how foolishly satisfactory 
it was to turn round at last and shake 
our impotent fists at the collective Dixie 
across the Ohio! 


Some two years or more afterward, I 


met once more my Texan ranger. The 
sun had gone down upon the second day 
at Gettysburg; the great guns had at 
last ceased their heavy explosions, and 
the smoke had blown away from peach- 
orchard and meadow. Our weary line 
had picked out the softest places among 
the rocks of Little Round Top, and, 
wrapped in gray “ U. S.” blankets, were 
sleeping placidly in the moonlight. I 
was roused from the first heavy slumber 
by some one who wanted me to help him 
in a search for a missing friend; so I 
staggered to my feet, and, stepping over 
the gleaming barrels and bayonets, went 
with him down the rocky hill-side. The 
meadow below had been the focus of 
much heavy fighting, as it was just in 
front that the rebel assault had first 
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struck Sickles’ line, and pushed on to 
seize the key of the position on Little 
Round Top. It was sad business to 
step among the shattered wrecks, and 
turn the white, dead faces to the moon- 
light, in our search. Used as we had 
grown to the calls of the wounded, the 
sound had never lost its pathos. Our 
search was vain, however; but a broken 
voice that was half-muttering, half-call- 
ing “Second Texas!” “Second Tex- 
as!” attracted my attention by some- 
thing familiar in its tone. At the foot 
of a ridgy slope running down from the 
pile of rocks known as “ Devil’s Den,” 
I found the caller, and recognized at 
once my Fort Brown adventurer, in spite 
of his bruised and bleeding face. A 
cruel minie-ball had plowed out both 
his eyes and torn away the bridge of the 
nose, while flesh-wounds in his legs had 
brought him to the ground. In spite of 
the brutal butchery of his face, he was, 
in army medical parlance, but “slightly 
wounded,” so that he must be left by the 
hospital attendants until among the last. 
I was glad to give him water, to wash 
and bind his wounds, to cover him with 
his blanket, and to pillow his head upon 
his knapsack; but as he did not recog- 
nize me, I had not the heart to tell him 
that his friend of the Texas way-station 
and the Galveston jail- yard was, after 
all, a hated foeman and an abolitionist, 
indeed. But I let him babble on un- 
consciously, and led him to talk of the 
men I knew in his own regiment. What 
a tale of death he had to tell! Carter 
killed near Corinth, and not a man 
whose name I could recall that would 
ever return to Texas! I handed him 
over to the stretcher-bearers at last, and 
he passed out of my sight and was lost 
in the great multitude of the wounded at 
the field hospitals. 
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= HE Communist” was not a good 

“ * woman. The stating of this fact 
might seem rather needless, to a fre- 
quenter of the Mayor’s Court in Los 
Angeles, at the morning hour for the 
administration of justice; yet, that there 
may be no misunderstanding about it, I 
repeat—the Communist certainly was 
not a good woman. Her habitat, as the 
naturalists say, was in, and about, the 
savory and classic precinct of Za Calle 
de los Negros, as it is termed in the so- 
norous language of Castile ; in the short- 
er and more brusque Anglo-Saxon, 
“Nigger Alley””—so called, as nearly as 
I can ascertain, because the Negro is 
never known to live there, but, in his 
stead, the almond-eyed child of the 
“Central Flowery Kingdom.” The ex- 
planation can be taken for what it is 
worth; but the fact remains as I have 
stated. 

Whence the Communist came, or to 
what other name she might lay claim, 
no one seemed exactly to know; the 
manner of her coming, still lingered 
among the traditions of the “oldest in- 
habitants” of that delectable locality. 
The manner of her coming was briefly 
this. Two of the almond-eyed daugh- 
ters of the aforesaid “Central Flowery 
Kingdom,” were engaged in frantic bat- 
tle with one Sefora /a gorda—literally 
translated, “ Madame the Fat.” Toand 
fro, over the narrow street, the conflict 
raged. The celestial sisterhood crowd- 
ed out from their little, smoke-begrimed 
dens, and, with much uncouth jabber 
and furious gesticulating, encouraged 
their two country-women to the battle. 
The frowzy Irish-woman, who lived 
around the corner, stood with arms 
akimbo, and cheeringly called to her 


corpulent Spanish friend: “Arrah, now! 
Give it to the haythens!” 

O, for the winged words of Homer, to 
adequately depict the stirring scene! 
Then, would the plains of high - walled 
Troy, and the banks of the rippling 
Scamander, have to look well to their 
laurels! Two gorgeous ear-rings lay 
upon the ground; the tattered shreds 
of a many-hued rvedozo were scattered 
about; cries of unappeased wrath star- 
tled the air; when—a_ thunder-bolt 
fell. 

The two virgins of the almond eyes 
came to grief, in the place where a gut- 
ter should have been, but was not. The 
“fat madam” crashed through an orange 
stand, and brought up against a wall. 
The circle of backers shrank off aghast. 
Like an avenging fury, or a slightly out- 
of-repair goddess, stood, in the centre 
of the battle-ground, “The Commu- 
nist.””’, She looked around for a moment, 
with the disdain of a superior race upon 
her scornful brow, waved her arm ma- 
jestically, and curtly said, “Git!” 

One old crone, half Indian, half—no- 
body knew what—declared that she had 
seen the irate figure spring from a yawn- 
ing chasm, that for an instant opened 
in the earth; and she further declared 
that she could smell sulphur. She at- 
tested the sincerity of her belief by in- 
continently abandoning the shades of 
that classic street; and nothing could 
ever induce her again to take up her 
residence there. Her terrified reply 
to all entreaties invariably was, “Too 


muchee debil.” 


From that day, “Nigger Alley,” law- 
less, reckless “Nigger Alley,” had a 
ruler. The Communist boldly declared 
that she was bound to have peace in 
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that alley, even if she had “to smash 
every derned head in it.” 

Sandy McGee, virtuous Sandy Mc- 
Gee, of the Mohave road, on one of 
his occasional visits to the alley, when 
he had straggled in from the desert, de- 
ploring the good old days of the alley— 
the palmy days, before it had “got so 
tarnally high-toned,” when a “feller” 
could have a little bit of “friendly shoot- 
in’” or a “scrimmage,” and “nobody 
didn’t say nothin’” — mild-mannered 
Sandy undertook to dispute the Com- 
munist’s reign. In two minutes and a 
half—just two minutes and a half by One- 
eared Bill’s watch—gentle Sandy picked 
himself up out of the dust, minus a hat, 
one-half of his whiskers gone, and the 
countless furrows of finger-nails, like 
“linked sweetness, long drawn out,” 
ornamenting his freckled face. Sandy 


meekly remarked that he “b’lieved he 
didn’t have nuthin’ perticl’r to say,” and 
he “guessed if the /ady didn’t have no 
objections, he’d be a-goin.” Sandy Mc- 


Gee departed, a sadder and wiser man. 
From that day, the Communist’s author- 
ity was unquestioned. 

Some one asked Bill—him of the miss- 
ing ear—one day, how she happened to 
receive such a name, “ The Communist.” 
Bill said he didn’t exactly know, but he 
“reckoned it was cause she was kinder 
keerless like —kinder helped herself to 
things around, permiscous-like.” 

In the midst of her squalor and sin, 
there came to the Communist, one day, 
the pain entailed upon women in the old, 
old curse—the pain that comes to the 
matron, in the curtained chamber of the 
rich, as to her humbler sister in the 
abode of the poor, the sinful — the pain 
that was foreshadowed when it was 
said, “In sorrow shalt thou bring forth !” 
A child of shame was born to the Com- 
munist. Upon the air that was laden 
with vice and wretchedness, the feeble 
tones of an infant cry wailed out, and 
the voice of cursing and the obscene jest 
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were hushed, as to the hardened hearts 
around came afresh, with that feeble cry, 
memories of homes and scenes long for- 
gotten. 

It was odd to see how the coming of 
the burden of motherhood developed in 
the abandoned women about her the 
evidences of a rude, but well-meant sym- 
pathy, that knew no ban of race or 
blood. The Irish-woman around the 
corner brought a bottle of her beloved 
whisky, saying the “wee crather” might 
have the colic, and a “drap o’ somethin’ 
warmin’” might do it good. Sefora la 
gorda—she who had, at the time of that 
famous battle, felt the weight of the 
Communist’s hand—laying up no wrath 
against her, came with various bundles 
of dried herbs, and treasured stores of 
aromatic flowers, “ Medicina del pais, 
very good for sick,” she said. Even the 
celestial damsels —they of the almond 
eyes —with an awkward kindness, pre- 
sented odd toys, ornamented with gor- 
geously colored flying dragons, and pict- 
ures of queer little bamboo villages, 
standing upon the shores of impossible 
seas, that ever tossed skyward with stiff 
ultramarine waves, such as never were 
seen except by the color-blind eyes of 
Chinese artists. 

In the midst of poverty and wretch- 
edness, the baby flourished—a curly- 
headed little boy, with clear blue eyes 
that, in their innocence, looked around 
upon the squalor, the sin, of “Nigger 
Alley,” and felt no harm; these things 
the eyes could not understand. But 
when left to crawl about in the sunshine, 
the fat cheeks dimpled, and a light of 
childish intelligence came to the blue 
eyes—the warm gleam of God’s sun- 
light, that the childish wisdom under- 
stood; and the chubby hands reached 
out after the golden rays. 

Then came the measles, and whoop- 
ing-cough, and teething; through them 
all the child worried its way, under the 
rough, yet kind, nursing of its hard- 
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visaged mother while other children, 
gentle-born and carefully nurtured, fail- 
ed and died. It was the old fable over 
again, of the sturdy weed by the hedge- 
row, and the pining flowers in the well- 
kept garden. 

Sometimes, when, as the Communist 
tersely expressed it, the child was “ took 
bad,” she came toiling up the stairs to 
my Office to see what could be done for 
it. Through all the months, the sin- 
hardened face lost a little of its hard 
look, and a gentle light came to the hope- 
lesseyes. She gave noname to the child, 
however; and to the denizens of the 
alley it was known simply as “ The Com- 
munist’s Baby.” 

One day, when the child was some 
eighteen months old, the mother came 
to see me, with the light of a new pur- 
pose in her eyes, and a face that had 
again the hardened, hopeless look. She 
wanted some person to adopt the child, 
and carry it away where its parent- 
age would never be known. In her 
earnestness she dropped the rough, 
slangy style that she ordinarily used, 
and spoke in a pure, direct English, 
which showed she had known better 
training, better surroundings, than her 
present life might indicate. “I want 
him,” said she, “to be taken away, where 
he may be raised a decent, honest man. 
He has received no name; let one be 
given him! Let his very clothing be 
destroyed! Let there be nothing that 
may give a clue, in after years, to his 
birth! Let (and the hoarse voice had 
in it a ring like the despair of the lost)— 
let me be as one dead! He must never, 
in the bitterness of shame, turn and 
curse the memory of his wretched, sin- 
stained mother!” 

It happened that at one of the hotels 
were a man and wife, middle-aged arid 
childless, who wished to adopt an in- 
fant. They were about to leave for the 
East, with no expectation of ever revis- 
iting Los Angeles. They agreed to take 
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the child, and rear it as their own. At 
their request, I was present when the 
child was delivered to them. 

The Communist gave way to no lam- 
entations —to no weak, womanly cries ; 
only, once, when she tried to speak, a 
quick, choking, sternly smothered sob 
seemed to grasp her throat. She wrap- 
ped the infant up carefully, with a touch 
that, despite the sinful years of an out- 
cast’s life, still showed traces of a wom- 
an’s gentleness, then turned away, and 
passed out of the door, with no word, 
but only in the hard eyes a look such 
as one might imagine in the eyes of a 
drowning man, who voluntarily relin- 
quishes his hold upon a frail support, 
that another may be saved; or the look 
in the eyes of a fallen angel, who has 
seen once more a hope of regaining 
heaven, yet turns away to his doom 
again, choosing eternal despair rather, 
lest the attempt to save himself might 
imperil the dragging of another down. 

I wish I might stop here; or, if not, 
I wish I could now go on to tell, as in 
the story-books, how the Communist 
reformed, and became a good woman, a 
model penitent; how the thought of the 
child reclaimed her. I know this would 
be the natural, poetical ending of the 
tale. Iam sorry I can not. Much as I 
deplore the necessity, facts compel me 
to write it otherwise. May be, if she 
failed — may be, if a despair possessed 
her, too deep for a possibility of hope 
even — may be, the recording angel 
thought of that look in the hopeless, sin- 
hardened eyes, at the parting, and what 
he entered upon the eternal book was 
written with a gentle pity that softened 
the harshness of his record. I wish I 
might write it otherwise, but a stern re- 
gard for the truth compels me to bear 
witness, that among the entries upon 
the books at the Mayor’s office, the next 
morning, was one like this: 

“The Communist — drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct—fine of $5.” 
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ga has been, and is still, very 
generally regarded as behind most 
enlightened nations in respect to arts, 
manufactures, and all the accompani- 
ments of a high state of progress and 
civilization. That this impression is, in 
the main, correct, is evidenced by her 
dependence upon those nations for most 
of her comforts and elegancies. In re- 
spect to manufactures, this is due partly 
to an utter ignorance of the means of 
utilizing substances which might be 
made a source of great revenue, but 
more to the nature, habits of life, and 
education of the people. Although Peru 
is a republic, very few of the better class 
of Peruvians are republicans at heart. 
The fear of soiling their white hands— 
the mark, to them, of pure Castilian 
blood—with anything to which pertains 
the vulgar odor of trade or labor, is 
mainly what keeps men of brains and 
education from securing openings which 
remain to be filled by the enterprising, 
but too often uncultured, Yankee, the 
quick-witted, economical Frenchman, or 
the solid, moneyed Englishman. It is 
far more in consonance with their Span- 
ish prejudices to lounge about, well- 
dressed, and play at rocaméon at their 
club, the while their revenues stand at 
the unsubstantial point of zero. “How 
to live upon nothing a year,” is a prob- 
lem which others besides Rawdon Craw- 
ley and his tender Becky have learned 
to solve, itseems. It is the manifesta- 
tion of this very conservative spirit 
which has filled Lima with foreigners. 
And to-day it is a patent though unac- 
knowledged fact, that the three great 
tongues of Europe are heard in every 
department of business-life, as much as 
the beautiful language of the country. 


The writer heard a cultivated Peruvi- 
an make this remark, not long ago: 
“We, who attempt to carry on any busi- 
ness transactions here, must know En- 
glish and French—if we care to suc- 
ceed.” All this is changing, lately, and 
Peru is making great strides toward the 
light, through the liberal party, of whom 
the present President, Manuel Prado, 
is a worthy representative. But there is 
a powerful influence against him here. 
The church wields no insignificant arm 
in battering down whatever liberality at- 
tempts—long before its accomplishment. 
In the face of its opposition, however, 
much has been done, in the last decade 
or so, under the immediate protection of 
the general government, for the public 
good. Notably among these efforts was 
the establishment of an institution for 


the purpose of training the poor boys of 
Lima to some good trade, while, at the 
same time, they receive a thorough book 


education. This institution is known 
under the names of its two branches— 
Escuela de Artes and the Escuela de 
San Pedro. Although the former comes 
first chronologically— having been built 
nearly ten years —the latter precedes it 
in respect to the course of instruction, 
and, therefore, deserves first notice. 
Just behind the well-known church of 
San Pedro, the fashionable place of 
worship of the fair Limeneans, there 
used to stand the convent, bearing also 
the name of the great corner-stone 
apostle. The buildings still remain; but 
the government begrudged to the church 
ail these numerous, large inclosures, in 
the heart of the thickly populated town, 
and San Pedro was one of the first to be 
secularized. Instead of a refuge for 
world-weary pietists, it has become a 
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place which fits human beings to meet 
the world. The LZscuela is entered 
through massive iron gates, like most of 
the public buildings in Lima, which 
open into a lofty hall terminating in the 
gay garden that occupies the open square 
round which the building extends. Here, 
on one side, is the porter’s large, com- 
fortable room, and, on the other, the re- 
ception-rooms of the director and his 
assistants. 

Wide balconies intervene between the 
main building and the garden, on all 
sides of the quadrangle —both on the 
upper and lower floor. And here and 
there, on the upper one, a long bench 
in front of a swinging blackboard pleas- 
antly suggests that some of the school- 
work may be done within sight of the 
blue sky, the bright perennial flowers, 
and the dripping fountain. Opening on 
to this balcony are various large, well- 
lighted rooms ; some for study and reci- 
tation, others for experiments in the nat- 
ural sciences, and others, still, the apart- 
ments of some of the a¢tachés of the in- 
Stitution. On this floor the pupils (who 
are admitted up to the age of fourteen) 
spend the entire morning, engaged with 
the lessons of the prescribed course. 

Being day-scholars, and, therefore, 
not under the jurisdiction of the teach- 
ers at all times, it has been found quite 
difficult to compel their attendance upon 
this session, for reasons which will pres- 
ently appear. So, in order to offer a 
sufficient inducement, quite an impor- 
tant addition has lately been made to 
the programme for the day. At half- 
past ten o’clock, there is now regularly 
served to all the boys, a good, warm 
breakfast. And what boy’s heart (or 
stomach) can resist such a savory bribe ? 
The rest of the day they are employed 
below, in the great workshops, over eacli 
of whose doors some particular branch 
of industry is indicated; as “Carpinte- 
via,” “ Cerraria,” etc. 

Each of these departments is super- 
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intended by a finished workman, to 
whom the free use of the shops and 
their appurtenances is given, in return 
for his services as an instructor. Here 
he may receive orders from outside par- 
ties, just as he would in an independent 
establishment, and, as he has to depend 
upon the pupils of the school for the la- 
bor, it is, of course, for his own interest 
to teach them well in it. The boys are 
paid one veal (ten cents) per day, for 
this labor, during the first year; at the 
end of that time, two, and so on, during 
the entire four years of their stay in San 
Pedro. As may be readily seen by any 
one familiar with boy nature, it is the 
reales which bring them more regularly 
to the afternoon than to the morning 
sessions. Here they make hammers, 
saws, bedsteads, window-sashes, mir- 
rors, and frames—all sorts of things ; so 
that, by the time they enter the Escuela 
de Artes, they are quite proficient work- 
men. 

This latter school was built before the 
preparatory one(San Pedro) was thought 
of. It was constructed for the purpose 
from French plans, and is a more pre- 
tentious edifice than the other. It is, 
also, somewhat farther from the business 
ceritre of the city, and in a quiet, retired 
street. The internal arrangement of the 
establishment is, however, much the 
same. Here the labor, as well as the 
study, is of a much more advanced 
grade, and instead of the students re- 
ceiving any payment, in money, for their 
work, they are boarded and lodged. 
The eating apartment is clean and airy, 
and the white marble tables well polish- 
ed. That is a pleasing peculiarity in a 
Peruvian ménage, as it js so seldom 
seen. The dormitories are also well- 
kept and ventilated. The great test of 
the education of these young men, when 
they pass out of this school, is, I be- 
lieve, the ability of each to construct 
and put together all the parts of the 
steam-engine. They then receive a de- 
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gree, which corresponds to that of Me- 
chanical Engineer in the United States. 
Besides this practical training, which I 
make more prominent here on account 
of its being rather a peculiar feature, 
they are well taught in those branches 
of knowledge which may be of use to 
them in future life. Mathematics and 
some of the natural sciences receive a 
good deal of attention. Here, the teach- 
ers say, no trouble is found in regard to 
study, as in San Pedro; but there is a 
deplorable amount of laziness and shirk- 
ing in the labor department. Although 
the number among those taught here 
who bid fair to excel in their several 
branches of industry, is small, they all 
become, at least, tolerable workmen, and 
so are sure of some sort of a livelihood. 

To the writer, a foreigner in Peru, 
these two schools, established and di- 
rectly protected by the government, for 
the benefit of boys who else could gain 
no education save that too easily learn- 
ed in the streets, seem to indicate a 
great advancement in the popular ideas 
of the country’s wants. And, much to 
the credit of Peru be it said, the subject 
of instruction generally is receiving, at 
present, a great deal of attention. There 
are being established, all over the land, 
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even in the most distant provinces, good 
free schools, whose teachers are to be 
brought from Europe and the United 
States. Of course, it will require time 
to put these in operation; but, when 
they are, and the numerous railways 
now in course of construction are com- 
pleted, uniting the coast with the now 
almost inaccessible interior, Peru will 
be quite a different country. There 
will not be so many petty insurrections 
then as now, for not only will the lower 
classes be more enlightened and alive 
to the necessity of peace in order to in- 
sure prosperity, but the districts most 
easily disaffected will be so closely con- 
nected with the central government as 
to cut off all possibility of success in 
any of their uprisings. 

Let us hope, too, as the condition of 
society improves here, that the present 
pest of Lima, the beggars, who dog the 
steps of the unfortunate Gringo every- 
where, will, in a measure, cease from 
the land. It is true, that, wherever we 
go, we “have them always with us;” 
but it must be acknowledged that, in 
some cities of the world, they far out- 
shine others, in their true professional 
qualities—dirt and pertinacity—and 
Lima is one of them. 
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IN THREE PARTS. PART III.—THE CLOUDS BREAKING. 


HE extreme length of New Zea- 

land is 1,100 miles. Its width 
varies from six to 300 miles. Its coast- 
line can not be less than 3,000 miles, 
owing to the innumerable indentations 
along it. There are no animals indige- 
nous to the country. A century ago, 
there was a small dog and a rat, which 
the natives brought with them from the 
Navigator Islands, where they are sup- 


posed to have stayed for a time on their 


way to New Zealand. The moa, an 
enormous bird, having the legs of an 
elephant and the body of a bird, was 
once a native of New Zealand; but it 
also has disappeared. The &iwé, a spe- 
cies of ostrich—a bird without wings or 
tail, and hair instead of feathers—is oc- 
casionally met with. The aveka, a kind 
of wild-fowl, is plentiful in the south 
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island. The saka, a species of parrot, 
and the “ More-pork,” a species of owl, 
are common to both islands. The Zw, 
or parson- bird, so called from the fact 
that its plumage is a glossy black, and 
that at its throat there is a little knot of 
white feathers resembling a parson’s tie. 
It is a beautiful bird, and can be trained 
to speak remarkably well. There are 
many species of small birds common to 
the country. Pheasants have been in- 
troduced from England, and have almost 
overrun the north island. Quail (Cali- 
fornia), partridges, snipes, and the small- 
er English birds, have also been accli- 
matized. Deer, hare, and rabbits are 
becoming plentiful. 

New Zealand is celebrated for its ferns, 
of which there is an infinite variety. The 
Alpine scenery of the country is une- 
qualed, and its water-falls, lakes, hot- 
springs, and geysers attract tourists from 
the old world. 

The climate is varied. In the north 
island the summer is Italian; but in the 
winter there is frequently a long contin- 
uation of wet and boisterous weather. 
In the extreme south of the middle isl- 
and, which is usually designated “the 
south,” the climate is more bracing than 
in the north; the summer is warmer, 
and the winter colder. But the entire 
group enjoys a most temperate and sa- 
lubrious climate, a slight frost and a 
rare fall of snow in the south being the 
only indications of Old World winters. 
Such winters and summers as are com- 
mon to the Eastern States of this coun- 
try, are unknown. 

The chief exports of the country are 
wool, gold, coal, kauri-gum, flax, (Phor- 
mium tenax),and timber. In the north 
island there are mighty forests of £auri, 
from which excellent timber for ship- 
building, house-building, and furniture, 
is taken. The kauri-gum, which is used 
extensively in the Eastern States of 
America in preparation of varnishes, is 
not the gum which is exuded from the 
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live tree. It is found at some depth be- 
low the surface of the earth, where the 
forests of the past have been buried and 
covered over by the growth of vegetable 
matter. The gum thus found is clear 
and transparent like amber—indeed, re- 
sembles it very much. It is brought 
into market chiefly by the natives, who, 
armed with steel-tipped iron spears, 
probe the earth in all directions search- 
ing for it. Hundreds of Europeans are 
also engaged in the same work, and in 
their ranks may be found, any day, the 
broken wrecks of every class —sons of 
lords, baronets, lawyers, doctors, ex- 
officers of all arms of the service—and 
this little army has been honored by the 
presence in its ranks of graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

New Zealand is the home of broken- 
down swelldom. And as billiard-mark- 
ers, gum-diggers, gold-diggers, and loaf- 
ers among the natives, the bankrupt of 
England’s nobility, gentry, clergy, army, 
and navy, distinguish themselves. Per- 
haps more medical men come to grief in 
this way than any other class. Within 
a circuit of one mile on one of the gold- 
fields, five medical men, all holding uni- 
versity degrees, occupied the positions, 
one of bellman, two of sawyers, and two 
of diggers. A baronet, now in posses- 
sion of his hereditary honors, was a most 
distinguished piccolo-player, and was 
known on the gold-fields as “ Piccolo 
Charley.” He earned a scant living by 
his musical efforts; at the close of each 
performance he went round with his hat. 
A trooper in the gold escort, and who 
was certainly an excellent constable, is 
now in possession of anearldom. Three 
baronets, one of them the nephew of 
one of the most prominent ladies in 
England, were lance or acting corporals 
in the local militia police force. Ex- 
generals, ex-colonels, ex-captains, have 
occupied the most subordinate and in- 
congruous positions. There is wrapped 
up in the lives of these men a thousand 
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romances, and in that distant land the 
novelist would find material that would 
employ his pen for half a century. 

The White population of New Zealand 
is about 200,000, the native population 
about 60,000. But it must be remem- 
bered that almost the entire native pop- 
ulation is located in the north island, 
where the Whites, scattered over hun- 
dreds of small settlements, do not ex- 
ceed 70,000 or 80,000. 

The constitution of New Zealand is a 
very liberal one, and in all but name the 
colony is a democracy. The country 
is divided into ten provinces, or states. 
Each province has a superintendent or 
governor, elected by the people; also a 
Provincial Council, or State Senate, the 
members of which are also elected by 
the people. There is also the General 
Assemoly, approximating to the United 
States Senate. The Assembly consists 
of the upper and lower house, or, as it 
is commonly called, the Legislative and 
General Assembly. The members of 


the lower house are elected by the peo- 


ple. The members of the upper house 
are called to their seats by the govern- 
or and his ministers. The ministry is 
generally selected from the opposition 
benches in the lower house. The State 
or Provincial Councils make all the laws 
necessary for the good government and 
progress of the provinces, such as regu- 
late educational matters, road - making, 
bridge-building, etc. The General Gov- 
ernment legislates for foreign loans, the 
building of railways, and the collection 
of customs. 

No colonial parliament contains a 
greater number of true statesmen than 
that of New Zealand. Among its mem- 
bers may be found stump orators and 
wordy politicians, whose frothy speeches 
and bald efforts to be witty find small 
appreciation, even among the class of 
politicians who placed them in Parlia- 
ment. But the moral character of the 
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Assembly stands high, and although a 
little “log-rolling’’ is sometimes done, it 
has been in the interest of some partic- 
ular province, and not for the benefit of 
any individual. The members are paid 
five dollars per day during their absence 
from their homes; but this sum barely 
covers their expenses. 

Almost every religious sect is repre- 
sented in the colony, and there is no lack 
of good society. Until recently, educa- 
tional systems had been neglected, but 
the people have awakened to a sense of 
their folly, and they are realizing the fact 
that education is the basis of all true 
prosperity. Free schools, such as are 
in existence here, are being established 
throughout the country. Roads are be- 
ing opened up, and railways are being 
constructed in all parts of the island. 
Harbor improvements, town parks, and 
educational reserves are being attend- 
ed to. 

There are no English troops in New 
Zealand, and a tax is imposed on all En- 
glish goods imported that can be pro- 
duced in the colony. New Zealand pays 
England nothing more than interest on 
loans. Except in name, she is as inde- 
pendent of England as California is. 
Great Britain treats her children nowa- 
days with a “judicious neglect,” and lets 
them do pretty much as they like. So 
far, the policy has worked well. 

Of the future of New Zealand, there 
can be little doubt. It must become a 
great power among the nations of the 
earth. It has noble harbors, excellent 
rivers, mighty forests. Its mountains 
and hills are full of the most valuable 
ores, and its people are brave, hardy, 
enterprising, and self-reliant. It is at 
present an outpost of civilization, but in 
the days yet to come it will be in the 
van of the great army which shall go 
forth to conquer the blind conservatism 
of Asia and the barbarism of the south- 
ern Pacific. Advance, New Zealand! 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 


Hast seen how blushing flow’rets turn 
Their sweetness from the questing bee, 
Who gently bursts the petaled urn 
And sets the pzisoned nectar free ? 
Thus gently were her lips compelled 
To share the sweetness that they held. 


Hast seen the water-lily lay 

Its fair face on the river’s breast, 
And imaged in the depths survey 

The mirrored whiteness of its crest ? 
So on my breast she laid her head, 
And in my heart my secret read. 


Hast seen how autumn’s jasmine clings 
In fragile paleness to its wall, 

While every blast that sweeps it brings 
Some treasured blossom to its fall? 
So while Death’s angel swooped above, 

Her weakness clung unto my love. 


Hast ever fancied what might be 

Sweet music’s saddest miracle, 
That triumph of wild minstrelsy 

That chants the dying swan’s farewell ? 
So, sadly, strangely thrilled me through 
The low tones of her faint adieu. 


Hast seen, when snow-wreaths melt away, 
How green remains the turf below ? 
So, should my sorrow yield one day 
To mellowing time as doth the snow, 
Then will her memory’s greenness prove 
How deep the drift that lay above. 
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COMMERCIAL PANICS. 


HE late financial disturbance in the 
United States, the effects of which 
are still seriously felt in some quarters, 
justifies a reference to the panics that 
have periodically occurred in the com- 
mercial world since the beginning of the 
present century, and that have all been 
marked by the breaking down of credit, 
the forcing up of interest, the dishonor- 
ing of drafts, the failure of banks, and 
the ruin of traders and speculators. Not 
only persons engaged in trade and finance 
suffer from these panics, but even the 
farmer finds at such crises he can not 
sell his produce; the wealthy owner of 
stocks sees them valueless on the mar- 
ket; the builder is obliged to cease his 
operations; the artist obtains no orders; 
the income of the rich fails; while the 
artisan and laborer are equally in their 
scale pinched from want of work or low 
wages. While these disturbances re- 
mained local or national, they excited 
limited attention, and were neither un- 
derstood nor studied; but since the re- 
lations of commerce have become so 
universal, and the circulation of values 
so extensive, the financial trouble which 
is observed in one quarter of the world 
soon affects another, and if the panic in 
any of the great centres of commerce be 
of a serious kind, it never fails to bring 
on a mutual distrust, and a consequent 
general embarrassment. Thus a neces- 
sity exists for studying the nature of 
these epidemics in all commercial dis- 
tricts, and of endeavoring to discover 
some remedy or alleviation of the dam- 
age they bring. 

It is to English statistics of panics 
that we must chiefly refer, as in that 
country they have been more intense, 
and have visited commerce with more 


regularity than elsewhere. There, also, 
they have been made the subject of care- 
ful parliamentary investigation, result- 
ing in tabulated information not else- 
where obtainable. According to the 
data thus obtained, the most striking 
feature of modern panics is their period- 
icity. They seem, like planets, through 
an apparently eccentric course to come 
back at exactly regular times. The most 
disastrous were in 1810, 1815, 1818, 1825, 
1837, 1847, and 1857, the later ones oc- 
curring every ten years. This looked 
rather ominous for 1867, as the first 
three panics in 1810, 1815, and 1818, 
arose from special causes, and the reg- 
ularity of the epidemic’s visit after those 
years was soon resumed; but a panic 
was obviated only through the strenu- 
ous exertions of business communities. 
Whether the regularity will continue 
through 1877 remains to be seen. 
From the beginning of the long war 
with France, the Bank of England was 
authorized to suspend the redemption of 
its notes. Wisely, it only issued a mod- 
erate circulation, and was enabled to 
keep afloat from £ 15,000,000 to £17,000,- 
ooo sterling, and the value of the notes, 
after a slight depreciation had taken 
place, remained at par with gold. The 
employment of steam, the introduction 
of new machinery, stimulated trade, and 
Great Britain was enabled to make head 
against the enormous expenses of her 
war. It certainly was not the circula- 
tion of notes not redeemable at the bank 
that led to the crisis of 1810. The fact 
is, that the independence gained by the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies at that 
period, had opened an unlimited market 
for English merchants ; they inundated 
South America with produce of all kinds, 
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with a haste and disorder well known in 
the history of British commerce. Ina 
few weeks they exported to Rio de Jan- 
eiro and Buenos Ayres more merchan- 
dise than had been demanded in twenty 
years. They went to the extent of send- 
ing a cargo of skates to a people who 
did not know what ice and snow were; 
and New South Wales received enough 
Epsom salts to purge all the colonists 
once a week for fifty years. While mer- 
chants were thus madly running into in- 
considerate speculations, a great num- 
ber of joint-stock companies were form- 
ed, and in two years 120 new country 
banks were established, and forty-two 
new companies created. At the same 
time that commercial enterprise was thus 
absorbing the capital of the country, 
loans were made to the states of the 
continent; and unusual importations of 
corn, cotton, wool, and silk, which were 
payable in specie on delivery, aided to 
exhaust the gold in circulation and ren- 
der it scarce, precisely at the moment 
when it was most required. The re- 
served specie in the bank fell from /£6,- 
000,000 to £ 3,000,000 sterling; but it was 
not obliged to redeem in specie; it still 
kept afloat from £ 14,060,000 to £17,000,- 
ooo sterling of notes. Nevertheless, 
credit began to be shortened, distrust 
threw obstacles in the regular march of 
trade, and some failures occurred. The 
merchants who had made unwise specu- 
lations in America were the first to fail; 
then a great number of solid commercial 
houses were drawn down; shortly, half 
the merchants in the kingdom suspend- 
ed payment, while the country banks 
were driven to do the same. On the 
11th of April, 1811, Parliament passed 
a law to advance to merchants worthy 
of credit £6,000,000 of exchequer bonds. 
This movement arrested the panic, and 
the success of the English armies in 
Spain and the opening of the Russian 
markets brought back a new period of 
prosperity. 
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The panics of 1815 and 1818 were of 
a less grave character. That of 1815 
was brought on by excessive specula- 
tion, induced by exaggerated hopes of 
the advantages of the peace. Then the 
local banks were the chief victims, and 
240 of them failed. The year 1816 was 
a rather difficult one, but 1817 opened 
with renewed commercial prospefity ; 
trade took its usual course, confidence 
was restored, and the Bank of England 
was able to store more than £11,500,000 
of specie. The abundance of money 
gradually reduced the rate of interest; 
loans to France, Austria, and Russia 
offered advantageous terms, and many 
capitalists accepted them. During the 
autumn of 1817, and all the year of 
1818, great importations of breadstuffs 
were made at high prices, and a great 
deal of money was, as a matter of course, 
sent abroad to pay for them; exchange 
became unfavorable, and, as an inevita- 
ble consequence, gold was sent. From 
£10,000,000 or £11,000,000 of gold in 
the bank, the amount fell to £8,000,000 
in May, to £6,000,000 in April, and to 
£5,000,000 in November. The ordina- 
ry consequences of this rapid drain were 
immediately visible. Credit became un- 
easy, stocks fell in value, there was loss 
on imported articles, bankruptcies, and, 
in fine, a panic. The bank suspended 
specie payments. When the difficulty 
began to pass over; Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced a bill into Parliament obliging 
the bank to resume specie payments, 
which it did in May, 1821, when its gold 
had attained the figure of £11,900,000. 
From this rapid sketch of the panics 
of 1810, 1815, and 1818, we turn to con- 
sider that of 1825, and we find the char- 
acter nearly the same, although on a 
larger scale. The remembrance of that 
panic is retained in Great Britain as that 
of the earthquake is in Lisbon, or the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in Naples. 
It was a great national calamity; and 
the fire of London scarcely left after ita 
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sadder recollection. From the begin- 
ning of 1822, commerce took an unex- 
ampled flight; the manufacture of cot- 
ton fabrics rose from 250,000 to 1,000,- 
000 bales. Money was so abundant that 
the bank had as its regular specie re- 
serve nearly £12,000,000. The govern- 
ment took advantage of the favorable 
opportunity to convert the national loan 
from securities bearing five per cent. to 
others at four and a half, and those bear- 
ing four to three and a half. Consols 
went up gradually from seventy-three in 
six months to eighty-three, in three 
months to eighty-six, and then in six 
months to the hitherto unheard-of value 
of ninety. There was a glut of capital 
in the market, without good investments 
to employ it. Then capitalists began to 
look around for opportunities of invest- 
ing, and were anxious to send their mon- 
ey to all parts of the world. The young 
republics of South America were rejoic- 
ed by the riches, on easy terms, that 
came to them from England; and in 


three years that island had loaned £48,- 


480,000. Nobody rapped at a banker’s 
door in vain; Mexico, Colombia, Chile, 
Peru, became rich with English gold. 
But all these loans did not seem to ex- 
haust the capital. All kinds of compa- 
nies started into existence; mining com- 
panies especially became nearly a mania, 
and the glowing description of the Mex- 
ican and Peruvian silver deposits proved 
irresistibly fascinating to the minds of 
British capitalists. Stock in the Anglo- 
Mexican Company, for example, upon 
which but £10 had been paid, was sold 
for £100, and afterward for £182. The 
Real del Monte, with £70 paid on each 
share, sold for £1,350. Nobody knew 
what to do with their money. Compa- 
nies for gas, assurance, steamer - build- 
ing, canal-digging, dock-making, bank- 
ing, were started, and Parliament re- 
ceived 438 petitions for charters for new 
companies, actually granting 286. About 
£,100,000,000 were known to be invested 
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in regular stocks. Then the fanciful 
speculations found subscribers. A com- 
pany was established to canal the Isth- 
mus of Panama, of which the geography 
was for this purpose unknown. Anoth- 
er was formed for a pearl-fishery on the 
coast of Colombia; and a third to make 
butter of the milk of the cows on the 
pampas of Buenos Ayres, and to breed 
poultry there to supply the London mar- 
kets. Credit was unlimited, as every- 
body made money, and everybody spec- 
ulated. Dukes and lords, lawyers, doc- 
tors, clergymen, plebeians, widows, girls 
—all—vested'some of their means in 
stocks, of which they scarcely knew the 
name, and certainly did not know the 
object. Money easily gotten goes easi- 
ly. Everything went up in price. Cot- 
ton from eight pence a pound rose to 
seventeen. Tobacco, sugar, spices, etc., 
increased in value from thirty to cent 
per cent. Dealers in kind made enor- 
mous profits; speculation turned its at- 
tention to that side; orders were sent 
abroad in great numbers to supply the 
demand at home, and importations were 
nearly doubled. 

England offered at that moment an 
astonishing spectacle. After having 
passed through ‘a long war and con- 
tracted an enormous debt, besides what 
she had spent in the conflict, she still 
found in the resources of the little isl- 
and, notwithstanding the great taxation, 
means to expend more millions in 1825. 
One would have thought, in view of so 
astonishing a commercial movement, 
that a deficiency in the circulating me- 
diums would have been felt, for the 
3ank of England had not increased the 
number of its notes. It is true that the 
country banks had used -the authority 
granted them to augment their circula- 
tion of notes from £4,000,000 to £11,- 
000,000. This augmentation contribut- 
ed somewhat to the rise in prices, but 
certainly did not precipitate the panic. 
The rise in values was sustained as long 
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as money was abundant. It reached its 
climax in the beginning of 1825, and then 
specie began to be scarce. The English 
exports were not sufficient to balance 
their imports, and the foreign loans and 
mining companies drew abroad vast 
sums. Exchange in due order became 
unfavorable, remittances in specie were 
necessary, and the reserve in the bank 
began to diminish, and in a few months 
fell gradually from £12,000,000 to £6,- 
000,000, to £ 3,000,000, and finally to 
£1,000,000. The bank was about to 
stop specie payments, as it had not yet 
adopted the rule it now’ follows, which 
consists in retaining the gold by raising 
the rate of interest and contracting its 
discounting operations ; it was only aft- 
er the panic that it availed itself of that 
power. So far from ceasing to discount 
or accept promissory paper, the bank 
increased its efforts to enable merchants 
to meet the emergency and to force its 
notes into the acceptancy of specie. It 
was not observed that this was precise- 
ly the means of sending it abroad, and 
preventing it from returning. Inamonth 
the Bank of England doubled its dis- 
counting business, and increased the 
valuation of its notes from £17,000,000 
to £20,000,000. Every available note 
was afloat, and the specie gone. Lord 
Ashburton asserted that one day in De- 
cember there was not £1 left. The 
bank was saved, however, by expedi- 
ents. Rothschild advanced £300,000, 
and Holland and France sent some spe- 
cie, which set up the reserve fund again. 

But the panic was inevitable, no mat- 
ter how the bank had acted. As soon 
as money became scarce, credit dimin- 
ished. Everybody who had engage- 
ments to meet at certain days, either for 
merchandise or stocks, was obliged to 
sell, and as they were in great numbers 
and in great excess of buyers, prices 
went down, and great losses were the 
result. As money was scarce, nobody 
would lend or buy. Loss of general con- 
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fidence brought a panic and a run on 
the banks. As they are obliged to meet 
their engagements at sight, they are the 
first to succumb, and in one month six- 
ty-seven failed. The London Bank, in 
its ruin, brought down a great number 
of the country banks; the retailers, the 
farmers, who had the notes, were unable 
to pay in their turn their debts, and it 
became a regular chain of indebted- 
ness, each connecting with the other. 
Nobody would accept a note, and anyone 
who had specie either hid it or sént it 
abroad. Every post brought news of 
additional bankruptcies, and imagina- 
tion added to the real miseries of the 
situation. There was no work for the 
laboring classes, or trade for the shop- 
keepers; and thus in every country 
sprung up disorders and riots, and even 
armed insurrection. 

We have not space to depict the hor- 
rors of the panic. It lasted until Janu- 
uary, 1826, diminishing indeed in vio- 
lence. Some credit was resumed as 
soon as it was known that specie was 
accumulating in the bank. The govern- 
ment then authorized the bank to loan 
on merchandise up to £3,000,000 ster- 
ling. The announcement alone of this 
accommodation aided in keeping up con- 
fidence, and to do away with the neces- 
sity of it, as only £400,000 were bor- 
rowed. Gradually, commerce resumed 
its course, and at the end of 1826 it was 
at its usual pace. The bullion of the 
bank was over £7,000,000, and the rate 
of discount as low as four per cent. 
The committee of Parliament appointed 
to consider the causes of the panic, de- 
cided that it was due to the too great 
issue of notes by the country banks, at 
the moment that they should have short- 
ened circulation to prevent speculation, 
and by the exportation of gold. For the 
future, they advised legislation to forbid 
the issuing of notes under five pounds, 
so that at least the poorer classes could 
not be involved in a similar calamity. 
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During this year, the United States 
had undergone a like trial. In the spring, 
money and credit were abundant; yet 
in the month of July both began to di- 
minish. Specie was paid out rapidly by 
the banks, and discount went up to 
thirty per cent. In the month of August 
failures commenced, which carried down 
all houses not remarkably firm. 

For ten years after, commerce had 
her reign undisturbed, and in 1836 open- 
ed with signs of great prosperity. Prices 
were high, and discount at easy terms. 
In England, forty-two new banks were 
chartered. Suddenly, gold began to be 
drawn to the United States, where Jack- 
son was endeavoring to enforce a specie 
circulation, although the Bank of En- 
gland raised its discount, and selected 
the paper presented to it. The money 
market began to look critical, and some 
of the symptoms of the panic of 1825 
were observed. In November, 1836, an 
important Irish bank, with thirty branch- 
es, went down. The Bank of England, 


although it refused to cash the drafts of 


American houses, came to the rescue of 
the merchants most in danger. Nearly 
all the houses engaged in the American 
trade failed, but as speculation had not 
been so extensive as in 1825, toward au- 
tumn the force of the panic was spent, 
and commerce resumed. 

In the year 1839, another one occur- 
red, caused by the interruption of busi- 
ness with the continent. Exchange went 
against England, and gold was drained 
off. Specie was wanted in Russia and 
Sweden, large importations in breadstuffs 
required payment in coin, and the low 
prices of articles in France and Belgium 
attracted capital. The bank, too, was 
reproached with not having increased 
its rate of discount soon enough, and it 
was only when nearly all its bullion had 
been drawn out that it asked five per 
cent. It had recourse again to expedi- 
ents, and borrowed £2,000,000 from 
French bankers. Specie began again 
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to return, and the panic passed, although 
many failures had taken place, and the 
stoppage of employment for the lower 
classes drew them into the Chartist 
movements and disorders. This panic 
was greater abroad than in England. 
With us in the United States it prevail- 
ed from 1836 to 1839, when the suspen- 
sion of the United States Bank added 
to its fury. In the latter year, 959 banks 
failed; and from 1837 to 1839 there 
were 33,000 commercial failures, for over 
$440,000,000. Belgium, Holland, even 
France, where the credit system does 
not prevail extensively, all suffered, and 
in Paris alone there were 600 important 
failures. 

These frequent commercial disasters 
Stirred up the attention of the British 
Parliament, whose financiers generally 
attributed them to the over-issue of bank 
notes, which drew from circulation the 
legitimate medium of exchange. Sir 
Robert Peel succeeded in passing the 
bill of 1844, which has been since so 
much debated. By that law, the Bank 
of England was authorized to issue 
notes to the value of £14,000,000, and 
the other banks £8,000,000, sterling; 
any further issue was to be covered by 
specie held in reserve. By that means 
the medium of exchange, composed of 
coin and bills, could not be extended 
beyond the line it would have reached 
if it were composed exclusively of spe- 
cie. It was hoped thus to keep down 
the rise in prices, produced, it was said, 
by too numerous an issue of bills. But 
it has been found that the bill only at- 
tained half its object; while kéeping up 
a strong specie reserve, it failed to pre- 
vent commercial panics. 

In 1843, England again had a return of 
general commercial prosperity. Capi- 
tal accumulated; the bank held in re- 
serve £15,000,000 of specie; the rate 
of interest was two and one-half per 
cent., and brokers were cashing paper 
at two, and even one and one-half per 
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cent. Never had the interest of money 
fallen so low. It looked very like reach- 
ing the golden age, when a loan would 
be gratuitous, and the value of the use 
of money at zero. Consols went up to 
par, and money became so plentiful that, 
as in 1825, capitalists were driven to 
look abroad for investments. Railroads 
attracted public attention, and subscrip- 
tions rapidly poured in for stock in all 
the projected lines. In 1844, charters 
were given by Parliament for the build- 
ing of 400 miles of railroad; but in the 
following year railroad speculation be- 
came a mania, and in 1846, 260 roads 
were actually commenced. It is possi- 
ble that, with the riches then in the 
country, all the roads chartered might 
have been built without breaking down 
public credit ; but the fit was on for spec- 
ulation, and English capital was sent for 
the railroads in France-and Belgium. 
In 1845, the potato-rot precipitated Ire- 
land into famine, and prices of bread- 
stuffs went up on account of the insuffi- 
cient harvest. In 1846, corn went up to 
famine prices, and Russia and the Unit- 
ed States supplied the demand. From 
New York alone it was exported to the 
value of $40,000,000. The English ex- 
ports did not increase as rapidly as the 
enormous imports, and gold once more 
took its outward course, so that from 
£,15,000,000 the specie in the Bank of 
England descended to £9,000,000. The 
bank then raised the rate of discount to 
three and one-third, and afterward to 
four. This was quite sufficient to dis- 
turb public credit, and consols were 
sold at eighty-eight. There was a hope 
that the storm would pass over. Some 
gold came in, but only to recommence 
its outward current; and in the end of 
July it was called off to countries where 
already the panic had begun. The bank 
put its rate of discount as high as five 
and one-half per cent., and accepted on- 
ly paper redeemable in a month. These 
very measures brought on the crisis. 
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The traders in grain were the first to 
fall, and firms with very large business 
brought down with them many others. 
Some of the foremost banks in the king- 
dom suspended payment, and railroad 
stock, which had its day, now was worth- 
less; while, the works being stopped, 
the laboring classes were reduced to 
starvation, and more than 100,000 work- 
men were kept alive by public and offi- 
cial charity. Ruin was everywhere. 

In the midst of the panic, the govern- 
ment was petitioned to repeal the bill of 
1844, which restricted the issue of pa- 
per to the amount of specie it repre- 
sented. Sir Robert Peel, the author of 
the bill, approved of its repeal. The 
bank was authorized to put forth an is- 
sue beyond what the law of 1844 allow- 
ed. Whether that action, or the author- 
ity granted, or the increase of the rate 
of interest to eight per cent., was the 
cause, the panic from that time diminish- 
ed. When it was passed, it was known 
that 400 commercial houses had suc- 
cumbed to it. 

In France were seen the same causes 
and same results. The vast enterprises 
of railroad-building, together with large 
importations of breadstuffs without cor- 
responding exportations, carried off the 
capital ; the specie disappeared gradual- 
ly from commerce, and credit was lost. 
The Bank of France had recourse to vi- 
olent efforts to sustain itself. By bor- 
rowing from English capitalists, selling 
to the Emperor of Russia for an imme- 
diate advance the state bonds, and send- 
ing to the mint some millions of francs’ 
worth of defaced coin, it was enabled to 
extend some aid to commercial men in 
their struggles. Nevertheless, the or- 
dinary consequences of financial embar- 
rassment were not avoided. Bankrupt- 
cies, losses, want of employment, and 
misery, did not fail to spread terror, and 
Germany was not safe from the storm 
which had raged in England and France. 

If the panics of 1825 and 1847 be con- 
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sidered, it will be seen that they were 
due to the same cause—the exportation 
of coin, which leads to a tightening of 
the money market. But the exportation 
in 1825 was induced by rash speculation 
and loans, while in 1847 it was brought 
on by the misfortune of a bad harvest. 
The first had its origin in the improvi- 
dence of man, and the second in matters 
beyond man’s control. In 1825, the pan- 
ic was shorter, but stronger, than in 
1847. Banks did nothing to avert the 
evils of 1825; in 1847 their efforts- were 
too late and ineffectual. Yet the same 
general characteristics are seen in both. 

The last financial disturbance to no- 
tice is that of 1857. It was of a graver 
and more general nature than the one 
that preceded it. Beginning in Amer- 
ica, the storm passed to England, to 
France, to Germany, and all the north 
of Europe, and did not spend its force 
until it raged in Java and Brazil. As 
the means of communication become 
more easy, the chain of credit binds to- 
gether the great commercial places; and 
as the electric flame makes both hemi- 
spheres vibrate under the same stroke, a 
disaster in one is rapidly communicated 
to another. The influx of Californian 
and Australian gold gave an extraordi- 
nary impetus to European commerce. 
England, as usual, gave the impulse to 
trade. In 1852, interest was again as 
low as one and one-half per cent., and 
consols for the second time were at par. 
Naturally all kinds of companies and en- 
terprises were formed to use the super- 
fluous capital, and corporations to make 
cotton cloth, to build railroads and open 
coal-mines, were chartered with marvel- 
ous rapidity. This increase of riches 
allowed England easily to pay the ex- 
penses of the Russian war, as the month- 
ly arrival of gold from the West supplied 
the money for remittances to the Levant. 
Yet in 1855 it was necessary to stop the 
drainage of gold, and discount was put 
at seven per cent. 
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In France, too, from 1848 to 1856, 
there was a corresponding commercial 
activity. There railroads were built so 
rapidly, that the government, from mo- 
tives of prudence, was forced to refuse 
other charters. The loans of the state 
were easily negotiated, and city stocks 
were the objects of furious competition. 
Germany, also, so phlegmatic and con- 
servative, entered into the excitement; 
beyond the Rhine every city sought to 
have its bank. At Frankfort, the priv- 
ilege of subscribing to the bank was 
reserved to the citizens, and money was 
paid to men of large shoulders who could 
assist an anxious subscriber in his ef- 
forts to get at the counter before his 
neighbors. In Vienna, they remained 
all night before the office, and when in 
the morning the doors were thrown 
open, there was a risk of losing one’s 
life in the crush. Everywhere in Fa- 
therland there prevailed the same fever 
for speculation. Very little attention 
was paid to the solvency of the institu- 
tion in which subscriptions were to be 
taken; the only thought was to receive 
the shares, which appeared infallible. 

In the United States, commercial ac- 
tivity even surpassed that seen in Eu- 
rope. Rich in the fertility of a virgin 
soil, and in the intelligence of its people, 
the creation of capital operates here with 
prodigious rapidity. Labor is twice as 
productive as in Europe, and no one 
may stand idle. The American is the 
greatest wealth- maker in the universe. 
There is no object for his ambition save 
wealth, and nowhere is machinery, which 
adds tenfold to the forces of man, used 
so effectively. When studying Ameri- 
can statistics, we can appreciate the gi- 
gantic sacrifices the repubfic has been 
able to make in the war. In 1856, the 
United States had constructed 24,000 
miles of railroad and 50,000 miles of 
electric telegraph —three times more 
than England, and six times more than 
France. In one year Congress had 











granted 40,000,000 acres of land—that 
is, a territory as large as all France. 
The number of banks reached, in 1856, 
to 1,416, with a capital of $376,000,000. 
The debt had been reduced to an insig- 
nificantamount. Thus, while European 
powers had been wasting their strength 
upon fields of battle, the United States, 
in the enjoyment of profound peace, was 
exerting her energies in every branch of 
national activity. But at that epoch the 
world itself was giving evidence of pros- 
perity. Steam, bearing the ship upon 
the wave and the car on the iron road, 
was making for all people easy commu- 
nication. Gold and credit were giving 
to the circulation of wealth great facility, 
and the transport of goods, the amounts 
of production, the sum of the consump- 
tion —all the elements of national pros- 
perity—were counted by figures so enor- 
mous that, like those used in astronom- 
ical calculations, the mind was stupefied 
by them, and could not comprehend 
them. It was precisely in the midst of 
this prosperity, and in the country where 
had been exerted its greatest strength, 
that the storm burst forth which was 
destined to bring with it so many dis- 
asters. 

What brought on the panic in the 
United States was the extravagant cred- 
it, chiefly furnished by the banks; but 
what really precipitated it was the dis- 
turbance of foreign trade. In a country 
getting rich, there is increase in con- 
sumption of all things, especially those 
which luxury demands ; and it was Eu- 
rope that furnished these luxuries to the 
United States. For the year 1857, the 
toilet of the American ladies cost their 
lords the round sum of $40,000,000. 
Stimulated by the appearance of gen- 
eral prosperity, the merchants increased 
their orders on Europe. In 1856, the 
United States paid her bills with bread- 
stuffs, which were dear in Europe. The 
harvests in 1857 being good abroad, the 
United States had to remit gold to pay 
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This meant ex- 
change against us, and led to loss of 
mutual confidence and credit. Down 
went prices. Depositors drew out their 
money from the banks, and then the 
storm was fairlyon us. One bank after 
the other failed. Those who had not 
yet succumbed, tried to save themselves 
by raising the rate of discount and re- 
fusing accommodation; but that only 
added to the alarm. In a few weeks, 
all values had gone down from thirty to 
fifty per cent. An accident, which in 
ordinary times would not have had much 
consequence, was fatal to the chances 
of riding out the storm. The arrival 
of the steamer Central America was 
expected with a large amount of gold 
from California. Unfortunately she was 
wrecked, and then the panic set fairly 
in. The banks of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, with many important houses 
in Baltimore, Boston and Philadelphia, 
failed. By September 3d, 1857, 160 
banks refused payment. Discount was 
at thirty to forty per cent., and employ- 
ment for the laboring classes excessive- 
ly scarce. The banks of New York, 
with a large specie reserve, yet held 
bravely out, restricting their accommo- 
dation, and raising discount so that it 
reached to sixty and seventy per cent. ; 
in other words, credit was extinct. An 
organized run was made upon the banks 
still standing out, and on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, out of thirty-three banks, thirty- 
two had fallen. The end had come. 
Commerce was dead; no one either 
bought or sold. Afterward it was 
known that failures to the number of 
5,123 had taken place, with responsibil- 
ities to the amount of $189,000,000. 
But the extraordinary depreciation of 
values caught the attention of European 
speculators. Orders were sent, and the 
money to pay them followed. Gold 
flowed in to us again; in December, the 
banks of New York resumed specie pay- 
ment, and on the 1st of January, 1848, 
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all others, save those of Pennsylvania, 
followed their example. 

The storm, of which the fury had pass- 
ed over the United States, then touched 
the coasts of England. The English 
capitalists had invested heavily in Unit- 
ed States railroad stocks, which had de- 
preciated during the American panic, 
and the fall of values had induced oth- 
ers to send their money over the Atlan- 
tic to take advantage of it. The En- 
glish banks had been very accommodat- 
ing, and much business was done on 
small capital. These were the prepara- 
tory circumstances, the immediate cause 
being, as always, the contraction of cred- 
it, forced by the scarcity of the medium 
of exchange. The insurrection in In- 
dia and the Chinese war compelled the 
exportation of hard cash to the East, at 
the same time that it was flowing to New 
York. Discount rose to eight per cent., 
and shortly after important banks failed. 
Liverpool and Glasgow were the first 
struck by the disaster. Even the Scotch 
banks, which had hitherto withstood all 
financial shocks, were obliged to sus- 
pend payment. The Scotch aristocracy 
and mercantile men came to their aid, 
and at a meeting held in Glasgow it was 
agreed and contracted by all that bank 
paper would be accepted as coin during 
the panic. This brought back confi- 
dence, and enabled the Scotch banks to 
live. 

In London, commerce looked very 
gloomy. The act of 1844 had to be re- 
pealed, and the Bank of England dis- 
counted largely, even to the extent of 
issuing notes for that purpose beyond 
its legalized circulation. This measure 
appeared to arrest the panic, but unfort- 
unately too late to save both the manu- 
facturing and laboring classes from great 
loss and destitution. Strikes, riots, and 
pauperism took very alarming shapes. 
All the manufacturing establishments 
either entirely discontinued operations 
or worked at short time, and over 200 
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failures of firms, with very large deficits, 
showed the extent of the embarrass- 
ments. Neither did England rise from 
the difficulty with the same buoyancy as 
the United States, and it took a long 
time before industry and trade resumed 
their careers. 

The storm then passed to Germany, 
and as Hamburg is one of the principal 
sea-ports of the world, and the market 
where the great part of the business be- 
tween England and central Europe is 
conducted, it was natural that city should 
be first affected. During the first ten 
months of 1857, colonial produce, bought 
at high prices, was accumulating in its 
market. To meet the engagements ne- 
cessitated by such large orders, the Ger- 
mans had relied more than was usual 
for them on promissory paper. Every- 
thing was ready for the difficulty, when 
the failure of an important house in En- 
gland precipitated it. Great efforts were 
made to arrest the panic, but in vain. 
During fifteen days all trade was finish- 
ed, and people frantically looked at the 
ruin approaching. Aid came froma very 
unexpected quarter, and Austria, though 
with a very poor and depreciated paper 
currency, yet as she had refused to re- 
deem it, could spare the specie in her 
vaults, loaned to Hamburg 10,000,000 
marks, which served to diminish the 
rigor of the panic. But 140 failures had 
taken place. The panic did not stop 
there; it visited, like a plague, all the 
commercial centres of northern Europe, 
and the chief cities of Italy. Ev- 
erywhere its effects were the same: 
bankruptcy, riots, ruin, and even su- 
icides. The European difficulties reach- 
ed abroad, and at Rio de Janeiro, Singa- 
pore, at different ends of the world, the 
common punishment of over- trading 
was felt. 

The panic, then, of 1857 was remark- 
able for its universality. It showed how 
intimately are connected the commercial 
interests of the world, and it proved, for 

















good or evil, that there is common cause 
in the conduct of international trade. 
Let there be a stoppage of the circula- 
tion of bank notes in America, ora civil 
war, and Europe feels it at once, and 
the local evil is propagated thence to all 
parts of, the world. 

It is true, in the description of these 
panics there is an evident monotony in 
their causes and results; but that is pre- 
cisely the point that should interest those 
who wish to bring a remedy to the evils. 
The continual return of the same circum- 
stances is an evidence that they may be 
submitted to some economical law which 
may modify or change their action; and 
if the law of storms has enabled mar- 
iners to escape their fury, a knowledge 
of commercial gales might also be at- 
tended with equally beneficial results. 
The United States has just narrowly 
escaped —if, indeed, it has more than 


Art Sea, May rath, 1849. 

HE weather was pleasant, and we 
T made but little progress. Yester- 
day a sail was discovered to windward, 
and to-day she came down to us, and 
passed under our lee as if to speak to 
us. It proved to be the Fohn Petit, of 
New York. She entered the harbor of 
Rio the same day with us, saw us lose 
our flag, and knew of Captain Tibbets’ 
treatment of other vessels, but had not 
heard of his removal; hence her shy- 
ness in hailing us, as she feared to be 
insulted. She left Rio nearly three 
weeks before us. As she passed ahead 
we gave her three cheers, which were 
returned. We had been under easy sail 
to enable her to come up, and as we were 
anxious to clear up our bad character, 
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temporarily postponed —another panic, 
due to the ever-recurring causes of 
over-trading and speculating, undue ex- 
pansion of credit, and consequent loss 
of the true basis of commercial values. 
Financial and legislative wisdom can 
have no excuse, in the light of the facts 
presented, for failing to adopt the meas- 
ures that can alone avert a wide-spread 
disaster. Even the partial and speedily 
arrested panic of the last few months 
caused numerous heavy failures in the 
great commercial centres of this coun- 
try—failures that were felt keenly in 
Europe—checked manufacturing, dull- 
ed trade, and threw out of employment, 
at the very edge of winter, not less, prob- 
ably, than two or three hundred thou- 
sand operatives. Surely, it is time to 
apply the lessons of experience, if we 
would not soon have these misfortunes 
repeated on a far wider scale. 





we hoisted fore and mizzen topgallants, 
flying jib, and main royal, and stood after 
her; but we could not get away with 
her. We kept in sight during the day, 
but parted at night. 

Until the 19th the wind was light and 
variable. The cabin roof has been clear- 
ed, and the boats replaced on the davits. 
The main hatch was opened, and some 
valuable discoveries were made in the 
form of stores, that Mr. Griffin said were 
not on board. Now he says they were 
on as freight. Theyare marked “stores,” 
and the captain knows what to do with 
them! By this discovery we have good 
butter (of which even the poor stuff we 
had been using was gone.), and thirteen 
casks of water were raised on deck. All 
the desirable stores were put where they 
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can be made available. The same day, 
to amuse us, the captain ran a bottle 
up to the main-topgallant yard, which we 
had leave to hit, if we could, with pis- 
tols. The double motion of the ship 
and the swinging bottle made it a diffi- 
cult feat. 

In the afternoon a boat was lowered, 
and a party went off three or four miles 
for the sake of the exercise. We picked 
up on the blade of an oar a Portuguese 
man -of-war, as the crew call it, but it 
is an animal known to naturalists as 
the Physalia. For closer inspection, I 
brought it on board, and while doing so, 
one of its long blue tentacles, that hung 
down from it like a chain of beads, 
touched the back of my hand and burn- 
ed it as quickly as if it were done witha 
drop of hot oil. The scar remains still 
upon thy hand. 

Friday, May 18th, 1849.—A_ school 
of blackfish came near the ship. These 


are a small species of whale, large 
enough to furnish twenty barrels of oil, 


but very active, and more dangerous 
to boats, the whalemen say, than any 
others. It was proposed to go in pur- 
suit of them, and the captain consented 
to gratify us, not thinking that we would 
do more than have a little recreation. 
We took a gig, a kind of weapon used 
for killing porpoises, and about twenty 
fathoms of line. After about an hour’s 
trial we fastened to one of the largest. 
When we saw the line straightened, and 
felt the boat moving through the water, 
we were all very much excited. It was 
great sport to be harnessed like old 
Neptune to the monsters of the deep, 
and going as though the old what’s-his- 
name was after us. Our line was all 
out, and the end of the rope was made 
fast by a half- hitch to a ringbolt in the 
bow of the boat. There was so little 
confidence in our being able to fasten, 
that they had not given us the means to 
kill the whale or get away. We had no 
knife or hatchet, and the whale was go- 
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ing to windward; neither had we water 
or food in the boat. 

As soon as we were fast, we were seen 
from the ship to be going without using 
oars, and the other boat was lowered 
and sent to us in charge of the second 
mate. In the meantime, we were going 
faster than was pleasant, away from the 
ship. The more we realized the situa- 
tion the less enjoyable it became; and 
the rapid evolutions of our steed requir- 
ed the utmost efforts on our part to keep 
our boat right side up. He would go 
down and turn so quickly that we wish- 
ed some one else had him. “Back wa- 
ter all!” ‘Give way on the starboard 
oars—hard!” “Back water on the star- 
board oars!” Such were the orders 
and expedients to keep him from rising 
under us, and sending us where we 
wished him. Then away the whole 
school would go as if they knew Mr. 
Douglass was coming. They would 
rise and blow all around us, and we 
would punch them with our oars to 
make them keep at a respectful distance, 
when they would slap water into our 
faces and go down: 

At one time, our whale raised his 
hogshead-shaped head square out of the 
water, not twenty feet from us, and we 
thought he was going to die; but he 
settled away, and to our great relief 
went toward the ship, and soon brought 
us to the other boat. Mr. Douglass 
brought another harpoon. He tqok the 
line between us and the whale, and we 
untied our end of the line, that we could 
let go at a moment’s notice. Douglass 
hauled in on the rope until he got near 
enough to. the whale to throw his har- 
poon; but the shank of the weapon 
bent, and the iron did not make fast. 
One of his party fired an oun¢e- ball 
into the whale, when he gave a sudden 
start, and having two boats with twenty 
men straining at the small iron that was 
fastened in his back, it pulled out, and 
the whale escaped. The ship was now 
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almost hull down to windward, and we 
verified the truth of the old saw that 
‘a stern chase is a long one.” 

May 22d, 1849.—The island of Juan 
Fernandez was visible on the morning of 
the 19th, like a small blue cloud on the 
horizon, in the north-west. After break- 
fast, a life-boat with sail and eleven men 
started for it, distant fifty miles. I had 
agreed to be one of the party, but too 
many got into the boat—twice as many 
as she ought tocarry. They had orders 
not to lose sight of the ship; but as the 
wind fell off to a calm, they took to their 
oars, and before noon they were out of 
sight. In the meantime, a breeze sprung 
up from the direction of the island, and 
we were compelled to beat up for it. 
This increased for two days, until it blew 
a gale. In the meantime, we beat about 
the lee side of the island to find the 
boat. The captain was sure it was wreck- 
ed, and the most gloomy forebodings 
filled the minds of all on board. 

Two sulphur-bottom whales joined 
us in the search, and kept us com- 
pany all one afternoon, wearing ship 
whenever we did, and kept so close to 
the windward of us as to blow water 
into our faces. We saw no signs 
of life on the island, and now, at the 
close of the third day, as the clouds 
hung heavy and dark over the mount- 
ains, accompanied by mist and rain, 
nearly all hope of their safety failed. 
Fred. Griffin (the owner), George Tib- 
bets (son of the late captain), J. Ross 
Browne, J. W. Bingham, A. M. Ebbets, 
Phil. Waldron, J. S. Dunham of our 
company, with others who were on the 
blackfish ride with me, were in the 
boat’s company, and the characters of 
all are discussed with great seriousness. 
Jim Morgan is more hopeful. He says 
that Fred. Griffin was born to be hang- 
ed, and can not be drowned; that idea 
strikes us all as a very plausible one, 
and gives a brighter view to the picture. 
Last night the wind changed, and we 
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made for the north side of the island. 
As we opened up the north shore we 
discovered a light, and a tremendous 
shout raised from our deck expressed 
the painful anxiety now suddenly reliev- 
ed. We lay to all night, and this morn- 
ing the ship was twenty miles north of 
the island, when we stood in with all 
sail set. When about five miles off, the 
boat was discovered coming out to us, 
and we took it on board. The captain 
was angry, as were most of the passen- 
gers, at the delay and anxiety caused ; 
but I did not regret the opportunity it 
gave us to see the celebrated island. By 
request of the captain the Crusoes were 
received on board in silence. 

They stated that they lost sight of the 
ship about three o’clock on the day they 
quitted it, and they had nothing left then 
but to make for the island. Night fell 
when they were about twenty miles dis- 
tant from it. They worked all night at 
the oars until toward morning, when a 
squall came up, and hoisting sail they 
rounded the east end of the island, but 
could see only the abrupt shores and 
the fearful surf breaking upon them. 
They coasted along until they saw a 
light. This proceeded from a ship— 
the Brooklyn —ten days before us from 
New York, bound to California. On 
board this ship they stayed until after 
breakfast, and then went on shore. The 
Sarah McFarland was coming in for 
water as we left. 

Our Crusoes brought off a quantity of 
fish and dried peaches. They repre- 
sented that the only inhabitants are an 
American named Pierce, and five Chil- 
enos and their families. The American 
is a suspicious character, and rules the 
others by superior sagacity and cour- 
age. They live in straw huts. There 
are numerous caves cut in the lava-rock, 
but they are damp and cold; our ad- 
venturers spent a night in one of them, 
said to have been inhabited by Selkirk. 
Wild horses, asses, and goats, are nu- 
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merous, being the descendants of those 
introduced from the continent while the 
island was occupied as a penal colony. 

The appearance of the island at the 
distance of five miles is dreary enough. 
It seems to be but one mass of mount- 
ains, some two thousand feet high, and 
the only accessible place is on the north 
side, where the longest ravines have 
united in a slope to the sea, which meets 
it in a little bay where boats may land 
in safety. A large portion of the surface 
is naked lava-rock, in some places soft- 
ened by the elements, and is continually 
washing down. The round-stone pave- 
ment made by the prisoners is buried 
by this alluvium. The soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and peach and myrtle trees 
cover the watered slopes of the valleys. 
The peaches are very fine and large, 
but nearly out of season. The ground 
was covered by them in many places, in 
a state of decay. Quinces were brought 
on board, and are not unpleasant to the 
taste. Figs are among the fruits raised 
here. Garden vegetables are growing 
wild in great profusion, and Juan Fer- 
nandez would not now, notwithstanding 
it has lost all the delightful romance 
with which childhood invested it, make 
a bad hermitage for one world-weary ; 
but for myself I thought: 

“Oh, solitude! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy facé? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 


The smaller island is only inhabited 
by goats, and these are in great num- 


bers. It has no harbor, but many acres 
of table land, covered with a rank growth 
of wild oats and other grass. Fish are 
so numerous that they can be taken in 
any quantity. Dunham says he fastened 
a hook to his hat-string and hauled a 
fish into the boat, and they are so greedy 
that they will rise to the fingers when 
held in the water. Crawfish as large as 
our lobsters are taken in any quantity ; 
we found them a great luxury. 
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On leaving the islands, we took “the 
trades,” and are now, a week after, in 
latitude 15°. We expect to see land 
to-morrow. 

May 3tst, 1849.—We were out on 
deck early, looking for the expected land. 
The sun had not risen, and the eastern 
horizon appeared as usual. We all 
looked too low, for high up was the 
dim and distant outline of the phantom 
mountains, well defined against the sky. 
We were looking upon the giant Andes, 
more than a hundred miles off. After 
the sun rose, they disappeared “like the 
baseless fabric of a vision;” but this 
afternoon we are nearer, and the light is 
reflected from their snowy sides, white 
as the clouds, from which it is difficult 
to distinguish them. The vast peaks rise 
up into the very arch of heaven, too 
magnificent for description. A dispute 
arose as to our having seen the mount- 
ains in the morning. In point of fact 
we had not; we saw the illuminated at- 
mosphere around them. As soon as 
the sun rose and lighted the atmosphere 
between us and the mountains, they dis- 
appeared. We saw the mountains xeg- 
atively, as Humboldt called it. We 
can distinguish them from the clouds 
that rest upon them by the fixed outline 
of the former, while that of the latter 
slowly changes. 

The scene on board is very amusing, 
as the passengers come up on deck 
dressed in their shore clothes. Cape 
Horn had treated them badly. I don’t 
know what I shall do for a hat. My 
only decent one was carefully strapped 
up to the deck over my berth, but an 
old rat had appropriated it as her breed- 
ing-place without my knowledge, and 
during the storms off the Horn the wa- 
ter drowned the young-ones, and I did 
not discover the disaster until recently. 
Who will lend me a hat? 

Callao, Fune 6th, 1849.— On the 
morning after our arrival, we took a 
shore boat and landed at the mole. Af- 
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ter wandering about a short time, we 
found ourselves unexpectedly out of 
town. This is a squalid place. We 
were reminded of two characteristics of 
the country by the construction of the 
houses: the exemption from rain, and 
the liability to earthquakes. The mar- 
ket-place is a square, with a few Indian 
women seated under umbrella-like awn- 
ings, having their fruit and other articles 
scattered around them on the ground. 
Here four of us—Ross Browne, Dr. 
Beale, and J. W. Allen, with myself— 
found ourselves apart from the rest, and 
concluded to go to Lima and return the 
same day. We walked three miles, 
when Dr. Beale gave out, and when 
within a mile of the city, Allen followed 
suit. Browne and myself continued on 
through the gates of the city. The dis- 
tance was but seven miles, but we had 
been so long unaccustomed to travel 
that it was a severe trial. We stopped 
at the house of our chargé d’affaires to 
rest ourselves for an hour, and went on 
to find a hotel. Gave a rea/ for a chere- 
moya as large as my two fists. It was 
delicious. Tropical fruits are all very 
abundant, but this is the we Alus ultra 
of fruits. Peru is said to be the only 
country where they grow to perfection. 

I will not occupy the space to de- 
scribe Lima. You can get all that from 
books. We climbed the summit of Mt. 
Christoval; saw the famous condor, the 
Bridge of Rolla, the wine- presses, the 
hospital, the cathedral with its altar of 
silver, the monasteries, and, with Mr. 
Falls, engineer of the Aémac, rode on 
horseback to the summit of the vast 
structures of unburnt brick erected by 
the Peruvians under the Incas, from 
whose flat tops were offered up their 
human sacrifices. 

Yesterday, Mr. Falls took a small 
party of us to the island of San Loren- 
zo, which-forms the protection to the 
harbor from the sea, and is about 1,000 
feet high. Convicts are kept at work’ 
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here, and we were obliged to get a per- 
mit toland. The potato is said to grow 
wild on its summit, and we were anxious 
to find it. The soil was very heavy, be- 
ing composed of guano. It was now dry 
and bare, but we dug some shriveled 
tubers that may be wild potatoes, but if 
so there must have been a great change 
effected by cultivation. As no rain falls, 
the soil must be watered by fogs. There 
was no water to quench our thirst, and 
when we descended to the outer shore 
to shoot sea-lions, we nearly perished 
for want of it. We then returned to the 
boat and visited the south end, where is 
a burial-place of the ancient Peruvians. 
We collected relics that had been ex- 
humed, fired away all our powder, shot 
at sea-birds, returned to the ship very 
tired and hungry, and spent the evening 
in talking of the antiquities of Peru, of 
which Mr. Falls has much information. 
Besides Mr. Falls, there is another one 
of the Novelty Works boys on board of 
the Rimac— Peter Donahue, assistant 
engineer. .They are delighted to see 
their countrymen. 

California has drained the markets 
here of everything. JIodide of potas- 
sium, worth in New York $4, is here 
worth $32. Quinine is held at $12 an 
ounce, and there is hardly an ounce of 
it in Lima. 

Our friend Captain Bartlett came in 
this morning with the Zw/zg, and sails 
with us to-morrow. This letter will be 
carried by private conveyance to the 
United States mail. The postage by 
British steamer is $1.25 per ounce. 

Fune 15th, 1849.—At sea. A few 
thousand miles more, and this protract- 
ed voyage will be brought to a close. 
The same morning that we left Callao 
the British steamer arrived from Pana- 
ma, with news of communication again 
opened by steam with San Francisco; 
but no news did it bring from home— 
not even a paper from the United States. 
By English papers, I learned that the 
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propeller Harford failed to come out to 
this coast, and some allusion was made 
to a speech by Mr. Clay on slavery. 
The latest dates from the United States 
were to February 17th. The news from 
California is very exciting; the rush 
from all quarters is astonishing. They 
say that there are not Americans enough 
to hold the country, which is in a state 
of anarchy; that 8,000 Mexicans from 
Sonora are driving our people before 
them. Wait until our fleet of California 
boys now in the Pacific gets there, and 
you will hear of fun. It seems we did 
not know half the truth when we left 
New York; the whole world seems to 
have gone crazy. Some of our folks be- 
gin to feel uneasy lest gold will lose its 
rank as a precious metal. Jim Morgan 
has been figuring on an estimate of the 
probable result. If 100,000 people now 
in California and on their way get each 
500-pounds of gold, what will gold be 
worth? Jim swears he will go hunt for 
an iron-mine. 

It was nearly night when our anchor 
was again up, and we stood out for the 
open sea. Mr. Falls had come out in 
his boat to see us off, and I really pitied 
the poor fellow as he got down to go to 
his own vessel. He and his assistants 
were the only Americans here, except a 
Dr. Kenny; and, as he left, he said he 
would go and give himself thirty lashes 
and put himself in irons. He wore the 
uniform of the Peruvian navy, and it had 
been of great advantage to us. 

When we were in Lima and visiting 
the cathedral, our conductor, an old 
priest, showed us the bones of Pizarro, 
the conqueror of Peru, and for the small 
consideration of $1, he would give us as 
a memento the veritable skull of the old 
hero. Money was rather scarce with 
me just then, and the mysterious propo- 
sition was declined. Since we have 
been at sea there have been discovered 
not less than fourteen of these grim 
relics of the great conguistador —and 
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all guaranteed to be veritable skulls of 
Pizarro. Whata Cerberus he must have 
been! 

But few incidents enliven the voyage, 
now so tedious. <A few days out we 
had a sumptuous dinner, with cham- 
pagne and roast turkey. Toasts and 
sentiments were indulged in, and a day 
passed with a great deal of good - will 
and merriment. Another exhibition of 
a water-spout gave rise to a great deal 
of discussion as to whether the water 
rose from the sea or fell into it. Each 
one saw the phenomenon just according 
to his bias. I was confirmed in my 
opinion that the water in a water-spout 
does not rise, but falls into the sea, as if 
all the rain from a cumulus cloud were 
concentrated into a small space, and fell 
with such force as to cause a small fog- 
bank on the water. 

Fuly 15th, 1849.—We crossed the 
equator on the 26th of June, at longi- 
tude 110°, without having shifted a tack 
since we hoisted our anchor. At 6° 
north, the winds became light and baf- 
fling. Disappointed in spending the 
4th of July on terra firma, we made 
great preparations to do honor to the 
day on board. For several days milita- 
ry drills were frequent—as, indeed, they 
have been since the late news from Cal- 
ifornia. A committee of arrangements 
was appointed, and everything was pre- 
pared for as grand a display as the lim- 
ited field of our operations would allow. 
Daybreak was announced by the firing 
of a volley down the main-hatch, and 
a resolute determination on the part 
of the more patriotic not to allow the 
others to sleep. At sunrise all were on 
deck. The New England regiment, 
dressed with black pants, California 
hats, and bright red shirts, fired thir- 
teen volleys; at the same time, our col- 
ors, with all the flags and signals on 
board, went up to flaunt the skies, and 
three cheers from all on board hailed 
the glorious day. There was no echo 
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to our glad shout, and we were remind- 
ed what an atom we were in the vast 
watery plain that separated us from the 
millions whose patriotic thunder was 
rolling from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
At ten o’clock, a drum (improvised from 
a keg and the skin of a sheep killed on 
board) and fife called all hands on deck. 
Mr. Gager, who had held the rank of 
brigadier- general, was Marshal of the 
Day. The New England regiment, un- 
der Col. N. D. Morgan, was divided 
into three companies, under Captains 
B. R. W. Strong, J. S. G. Cannon, and 
Phil. E. Waldron. A. W. Hale was 
Adjutant, and N. K. Masten Major. 
Mark Hopkins, who had held the rank 
of brigade inspector, having been over- 
looked in the arrangements, declined to 
serve in any other capacity than Assist- 
ant Surgeon, and so took his place with 
me on the Colonel’s staff. This regi- 
ment, twenty-five strong, formed on the 
starboard, and was avery soldierly corps. 
Beyond these, the Easterbrook Guards 
—dressed like the others, in black hats 
and pants and red shirts, with the let- 
ters E.G. on the breast—were formed, 
twelve strong. On the left were the 
Hartford Brigade. Though only ten 
men, they were allowed to be a brig- 
ade, because they were armed with a 
pair of Colt’s large pistols each. Be- 
yond these was formed a company of 
such as were not connected with com- 
panies. They were well dressed and 
disciplined, and as all were reviewed 
and making ready to march, the “ Ocean 
Rangers” isshed from the forecastle, 
dressed in the order of the day, well 
armed, but with faces so altered by mus- 
taches and imperials in burnt cork that 
it was not easy to identify them. They 
were under the command of Captain 
Cathcart, of the New York Excelsior 
Club. The whole line presented arms 
as they filed by and took their place 
on the extreme right. After marching 
down the windward and up the leeward, 
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preceded by the captain as President of 
the Day, Gen. John S. Jones, of Marion, 
Ga., as orator, the reader, poet, and 
committee of arrangements in citizens’ 
dress, they were formed around the aft- 
er-hatch. The band played Hai/ Co- 
lumbia, and all thoughts of levity were 
laid aside. Half-a-dozen men with blue 
shirts and stove-pipe hats, and stars on 
their breasts, acted as police, and stood 
around to keep order. The President 
announced the reader of the Declaration 
of Independence, J. W. Bingham, who 
introduced the reading by some appro- 
priate remarks. After him followed 
General Jones, in a short but beauti- 
ful oration, in which his touching allu- 
sions to home and our peculiar situation 
brought tears to many eyes. The con- 
cluding music was very fine. The mil- 
itary then dispersed, and some amuse- 
ment from the police kept up the in- 
terest. Douglass, the second mate—a 
stout, daring fellow—was in for a frolic. 
With an old broken high-crowned hat, 
boots over his trousers’ legs, and both 
eyes very ingeniously blackened, he 
came staggering about the quarter-deck, 
personating the character of “ Sikesy,” 
in the play of Mew York as itis. An- 
other character in the same play was 
represented by an agile, slender fellow, 
who is too full of fun to take anything 
seriously —J. S. Dunham, a member of 
our company. The police had endeav- 
ored in vain to catch Douglass—he is 
the most active sailor on board, and 
wherever there was a rope he was at 
home as thoroughly as a monkey in a 
tree; but his friend ‘“ Mose” was capt- 
ured, and he called on Sikesy for a res- 
cue. Sikesy responded to the call, but 
in the struggle that followed he was him- 
self securely ironed; they were too 
many for him. 

Dinner was served in good style; the 
last of the turkeys were served up; pie 
was made from preserved meat, which, 
with pastries and sweet potatoes, of 
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which we laid in a large supply at Cal- 
lao, made us a good dinner. The bag- 
gage was all removed through the whole 
length of the cabin, and room was made 
for all on board at the table. When 
the cloth was removed, a tub of punch 
was brought on, and the company grew 
merry. The toasts were disposed of, 
and a few were beginning to feel the 
punch, when J. Ross Browne, who had 
been appointed poet of the day, gave as 
a substitute a satirical relation of the 
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leading incidents of the voyage. It 
made some mirth at first, but as he was 
too personal to suit the occasion, he was 
interrupted. This broke up the good 
feeling, and marred the otherwise excel- 
lent celebration. At sundown thirty 
volleys were fired, and our flags came 
down. The day ended by getting a 
Millerite drunk. It was a regular New 
York celebration on a small scale, and, 
to those on board, one never to be for- 
gotten. 





MY ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


WAS living with Uncle John and 

Aunt Eliza (Aunt Lizer I called 
her). How I came there I did not know, 
and was too careless to guess; indeed, 
I had something else to think of. I was 
so busy with dodging Aunt Eliza’s slaps, 
rocking the cradle, running of errands, 
sewing on buttons, and hunting mis- 
placed shoes, stockings, garters, hats, 
etc., that my brain was completely ad- 
dled. There were six boys in the fam- 
ily, and I carried the whole responsibil- 
ity of that establishment on my tiny 
shoulders. Many a winter night I have 
hovered ever a handful of embers —the 
remnant of the evening fire—with the 
baby {n my arms, taking care of him 
while his mother slept. And looking 
back I see this picture: A poor little 
shriveled girl, quite naked but for a 
short muslin skirt, holding in her lapa 
child wrapped up in a shawl—making a 
bundle so large her arms could scarcely 
clasp it; while with teaspoon and sooth- 
ing syrup she dosed him, and with moth- 
erly baby-talk she soothed him into rest. 
] often spent the entire night by the cra- 
dle, rocking it even in my sleep, I be- 
lieve. .And when in the day-time, ftom 
very weariness, I sometimes slept on 
my feet, Aunt Eliza would startle me 


into dull consciousness by blows, of 
which, no matter how severe, my numb- 
ed body could only receive the faintest 
impression. In this way I had bruises 
and abrasions of my flesh without know- 
ing how I came by them. 

It would be impossible to guess how 
much Uncle John paid in the course of 
a year for paregoric, Bateman’s drops, 
and other infantile opiates, not to men- 
tion the bottles of medicine Aunt Eliza 
bought on her own account; for she was 
an invalid—an invalid on a grand scale. 
She weighed one hundred and ninety- 
six pounds, but was all the more invalid 
on that account, of course. Her appe- 
tite was something alarming —or would 
have been considered so by the landlady 
of a San Francisco boarding-house; and 
even Uncle John was overheard to tell 
Mandy, the cook, that “it was cheaper 
to board Lizer a week than a fortnight.” 
Yet she would never eat until she was 
coaxed to do so; and if Uncle John, be- 
ing perplexed in his mind about some- 
thing, should forget to coax her, I might 
look out for an extra pounding that day. 
It would be: 

“What will you have this morning, 
Lizer?” And she, sighing like a fur- 
nace and drawling funereally, would tell 











him she had “no mind for anything, but 
she didn’t s’pose she’d ever be hungry 
again.” Then he would beg her to try 
the least bit of something, when, after a 
reasonable delay, she would send up 
her plate with an air of Christian resig- 
nation highly edifying to her unregener- 
ate household. The ice thus broken, 
she would continue to eat with a “com- 
in’ appetite” until two-thirds of all the 
food on the table disappeared before her. 

Aunt Eliza was religious. Her Sun- 
day observances were of the severest 
order. After church service, she kept 
the restless, refractory boys in stiff- 
backed chairs, studying the catechism 
or reading the Testament. Of course, 
the raw-hide was in constant requisi- 
tion; but what of that? The children 
must not be allowed to play on the Sab- 
bath. The very dogs felt the unusual 
solemnity, and howled dismally under 
the windows. As for the kittens, I act- 
ually believe they sat on their unruly 
tails more on that day than all the oth- 
er days of the week put together. Some 
instinct, no doubt, forewarned them of 
the danger of amputation for these play- 
ful appendages in the event of any show 
of friskiness. The preacher usually 
came home from church with Aunt Eli- 
za, and they talked about religion and 
their “realizin’ sense of its blessedness.” 
It was hard to tell whether they rejoiced 
more over their own prospect of ever- 
lasting life or their neighbors’ prospect 
of everlasting punishment. But they 
made it quite apparent to me that I was 
shut out in the cold, both here and here- 
after. This did for me—poor little mis- 
erable wretch as I was— what a casual 
observer would have pronounced impos- 
sible; it added one more shade of the 
dismal to my character, and made me 
fear to die as I hated to live. As for 
Uncle John and his hired man Bill, who 
called themselves Universalists, it was, 
of course, impossible that Aunt Eliza 
and the preacher should treat them with 
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sufficient severity for their indecent at- 
tempt to abolish hell, and deprive pious 
church-members of their last hope of 
eternal damnation. 

Aunt Eliza wouid talk of her prepara- 
tion for death—which she was always 
predicting would come soon—as a pun- 
ishment to her ungrateful husband and 
family, for whom she professed to be 
slaving her life away unappreciated. 
“John warn’t culpable of ’preciatin’ her,” 
was her way of expressing it;, ‘but meb- 
by when she was dead and gone, and he 
found out what it was to have the keer 
of us poor miserable orphlings, he might 
come to his senses and find out what he 
had lost.” 

I think it was understood in the neigh- 
borhood that she was a martyr, and Un- 
cle John a hard, stern man. It is true, 
he was a grave, sad man; but his wife 
had it in her to take the spirit out of a 
regiment of men, and poor Uncle John 
was but one, and that by courtesy. 
Whatever he had been at the start, he 
was now simply that thing to which the 
Aunt Eliza type of women reduce their 
husbands. He was a farmer, and work- 
ed like a slave to provide for his family. 
Even when in the house he could get no 
rest. Sometimes, when a friend was 
visiting her, and she would be chatting 
in the liveliest manner, if poor Uncle 
John happened to poke his nose in at 
the door, the corners of her moutli went 
down, her face assumed at once its lu- 
gubrious expression of misery and fret- 
fulness, and her complaints would all be 
rehearsed. I think it actually hurt her 
to see him stretch his tired limbs on 
the sitting-room floor. She was certain 
to find some excuse for disturbing him. 
It would be: 

“John, why didn’t you take a bucket 
with you as you went to work this morn- 
ing, and bring me some water from the 
lower spring?” 

“Why, Lizer,” he would say, “you 
didn’t tell me to.” 
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“O, I didn’t tell you to, didn’t 1?”— 
the corners of her mouth falling, and 
her words dragging after each other 
with the slow monotony of hired mourn- 
ers in a funeral procession, impressing 
you with the idea that if you could see 
them they would all be dressed in black, 
holding white handkerchiefs up to their 
eyes—“I didn’t fe// you to, John! when 
you know this well water disagrees with 
my constitution. But that’s just the 
way; nobody ever thinks of me, or my 
wants. I reckon I’ll be dead and out of 
your way before long, and when you get 
another woman in my place, that abuses 
you and the children, maybe you'll be 
sorry for the way you neglected me. 
The burden of ill health, and even of 
my own sins, if I have any, are nothing 
for me to bear in comparison with the 
load of other people’s short-comin’s, 
which I have to carry on my conscience, 
John; and well I may, for it’s precious 
little you take on yourself. You don’t 
even seem to know, let alone to ’pre- 
ciate, your blessin’s; but when they’re 
lost to you forever, I reckon you'll find 
out, and shed a few tears over my grave.” 
In lieu of which she always shed a few 
herself at this juncture. 

Now, Uncle John, who always dread- 
ed this word “grave,” and hoped through 
the entire funeral procession that some 
special providence would enable him to 
escape it, invariably gave himself up for 
lost when it came. Then he would drag 
himself up from the floor, his motions 
betraying the stiffness and soreness of 
his overworked frame, and go nearly a 
mile down to the spring through the hot 
sun, to carry back a pail of water not 
half so good or so pure as that contain- 
ed in the well by the kitchen door. 

Sometimes, while out in the orchard 
taking care of the baby, and freed from 
the immediate dread of Aunt Eliza’s 
raw-hide, I would brace up my poor lit- 
tle brain by a great mental effort, and ask 
myself a few questions; and one day, 
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being alone with Uncle John, I ventur- 
ed to pump him on the subject of my 
cogitations. 

“Uncle John, can you whistle?” 

“*T don’t know as I can, honey; what 
do you want to know for?” 

“Bill can whistle, Uncle John. O, 
he whistles so loud and clear it makes 
me tremble all over to hear him; and 
sometimes when Aunt Lizer aint spook- 
in’ round to get a chance to slather me, 
I just dance about the floor like every- 
thing, it makes me so glad to hear Bill 
whistle. What makes him do it?” 

“Well, Betty, I reckon he feels hap- 
py. I don’t know what else.” 

“He aint got any Aunt Lizer, and lots 
of boys, and a squally baby, and me— 
aint that it, Uncle John?” 

“Well, Betty, I don’t think you'// ev- 
er take the music out of a man—you 
good little motherless girl; I don’t think 
you'll do it.” 

“Where is my mother, Uncle John?” 

“She’s dead, sweetheart. It don’t do 
no good to talk about her.” 

“O, yes it does, Uncle John. I want 
to know about my mother. Aunt Lizer 
calls me a bastard every time she whips 
me. I thought maybe if I quit bein’ a 
bastard she wouldn’t whip me so much, 
so I ups and asks Mandy what it means, 
and she tell’d me. And Mandy says I 
am a bastard, and ought to know my 
place. Now tell me all about it, and 
if my mother was so wicked as Mandy 
says?” 

“‘Mandy is a fool, Betty. Your moth- 
er was my sister, and she was good to 
me and loved me—which is more than 
any other person ever did—and I loved 
her. And you are her dear child, hon- 
ey. I took you from her arms when she 
was dying, and promised to take care of 
you. It’s mighty poor care I’ve taken 
of you, so far. I often think about it. 
But what can I do? Lizer bosses the 
ranch, and she walks rough-shod over 
me, and she’d never let up if she see that 
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I took to you as much as I really do. 
You’re the best blessin’ I’ve got, nice 
gal; what would Uncle John do with- 
out you? And now I'll tell you some- 
thing. Whenever she takes her slipper 
or the raw-hide to you more than usual, 
and you feel as if ‘you’d like to die if 
you warn’t afraid,’'as you told her t’oth- 
er day, you just say to yourself, ‘Uncle 
John loves me; I’m Uncle John’s best 
blessin’, and there wouldn’t be nothin’ 
for him if I was taken away.’ You just 
say that, and don’t cry more than you 
can help, honey, for nothin’ on earth 
makes me feel so bad as to see your 
poor little face all swelled up with cry- 
in’. I seen your mother’s face just so, 
many a time, and I can’t forget it —I’ll 
never forget it till I’m cold and stiff. I 
didn’t comfort her as I might have done, 
and when my true feelin’s came to me, 
she was gone beyond the reach of com- 
fort. Now, don’t you believe anything 
against her; she was a lovin’ woman, 


Betty—she was a lovin’ woman; and 
that’s the worst that can be said of her; 
and it’s better than the best that’ll ever 
be said of them that slanders her in her 


grave. You can tell Mandy so; but it’s 
no use to say anything to Lizer. It’s 
like pouring water in a sieve to talk to 
Lizer; she’ll always have the last word, 
and if it’s you she’s talkin’ to, the word 
will be a blow.” 

I remembered these words of Uncle 
John’s, and was comforted by them 
daily, so much so that Aunt Eliza be- 
gan to think that her poundings were 
lost upon me, in consequence of which 
she tortured her ingenuity to devise new 
methods of punishment. One day, as I 
came from the barn staggering under 
the weight of an enormous baby and an 
apronful of eggs, I stumbled and fell. 
The baby was hurt a little, and the eggs 
were a complete wreck. Aunt Eliza 
and Mandy sailed out and surveyed the 
ruin. Now, it was one of Mandy’s bright 
and shining qualities to detect and ex- 
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aggerate any little fault in me that per- 
adventure might escape Aunt Eliza’s ob- 
servation, and so I had many a beating 
for which I held her responsible. But 
this time it appeared that the offense 
was too enormous for words, and the 
unusual silence of my two mortal ene- 
mies made me shake as if in an ague fit. 
I can still hear the chattering of my 
teeth, and remember feeling a sensation 
like that of being suddenly wrapped ina 
wet sheet, as the blood made a quick 
retreat from the surface of my body. I 
remember being jerked off the ground 
by the arm and flung forward into the 
house. Here they procured a cord and 
proceeded to hang me. I was stretched 
up until my toes only rested on the floor, 
and the rope was fastened to a hook high 
up against the wall. While in this posi- 
tion, which I sustained with great difficul- 
ty, Charley, the oldest boy of the family, 
came in. He was twelve years old—just 
three years older than I. He bullied me 
outrageously whenever he felt inclined, 
but allowed no one else the same privi- 
lege, and even kept his mother in check 
when he was present. He was a gen- 
erous- hearted, loving boy, as I had 
known for years. 

“What are you doing to Betty?” he 
shouted when he saw me. “You wick- 
ed woman, you will kill her, and then 
I'll kill you;” and he opened his knife 
tocut thecord. But she rushed forward 
and caught his hand, and, in his fright 
for me and his eagerness to release me, 
he turned terrible and struggled like a 
madman. 

“Let me go—let me go!” he shriek- 
ed. But she was strong; she held him 
like a vice, until, with a desperate wrench, 
he freed the hand in which he held the 
knife, and plunged it into her breast; 
then, cutting the rope that held me, he 
fell fainting to the floor. 

The confusion that ensued seems like 
a dream to me now; but as all the inter- 
est I had in the affair was for Charley, 
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I don’t remember what happened to her 
after, except that she screamed twenty 
thousand murders, and I hoped and be- 
lieved that her time was really come. 
However, she was so well cushioned 
with fat, and Charley’s knife-blade was 
so short, my tortures recommenced in 
a few days. Of course, she made the 
most of her injury, and kept it as a rod 
in pickle all the rest of her life for the 
especial torment of Chafley, and me, 
too, whom she seemed to consider the 
real criminal. But gradually Charley’s 
remorse wore off, and he began to grow 
bold and independent of her, to disre- 
gard her scolding, and to hold her slip- 
per when she whipped him —occasion- 
ally to put it in the fire. He even be- 
gan to interfere and make times better 
for Uncle John and me. His manner 
toward me was protecting, and often 
gentle. He still exercised his right to 
come the Great Mogul over me as his 
humor might dictate; but one flash from 
his dark eyes would cause his mother to 


abandon her intention of whipping me, 
even when her tantrums were most vio- 


lent. 

When I was ten years old, Aunt Eli- 
zi, who had been threatening to die ev- 
er since my earliest recollection of her, 
actually did so—much to her own sur- 
prise, I fancy; very much to mine, I 
know. I remember when I was so 
young and inexperienced as to have 
some faith in these threats, and to be 
comforted by them. But I outgrew this, 
and lost all hope of such an event long 
before it took place; so that when she 
did die, I could not believe it. But there 
she was, laid out in the parlor; and a 
strange stillness reigned in the house, 
though it was full of neighbors. Uncle 
John was dressed in his Sunday suit, in 
which he never seemed to look like Un- 
cle John, but like the undertaker in the 
story of Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 
No one seemed particularly grieved, but 
the stillness was oppressive; and there 
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was a doubt in my mind which I longed 
to set at rest. So I stole out like a thief 
and went to the barn, where I found Bill 
working with the horses. 

“Why, here’s Betty Martin, tiptoe 
fine,” said he. “What makes your 
eyes so big and round, Betty Martin? 
Why aint you weeping, and wailing, and 
snashing your teeth this morning?” 

Bill,” I said, “1 want to know some- 
thin’.” 

“ All right, Betty Martin; what I don’t 
know aint worth knowin’, so propound 
your conundrum —cut loose —sail in 
with your questions. I’m ready and 
willin’ to shine up your benighted facul- 
ties and straighten out your obfusticat- 
ed intellectibles at a moment’s notice, 
any time. I’ve been through college, 
you know.” 

Bill expected me to ask him about the 
college, when he would have told me 
that he had gone in at one door and 
been kicked out at t’other. But I was 
in no mood to appreciate any of his well- 
worn jokes. I really wanted to know 
something. 

“Now, Bill, do be good and serious, 
and tell me about Aunt Lizer. Is she 
really dead? Aint she just a-possum- 
in’? And won’t she come to life after 
awhile, and say, ‘Where’s‘that ’bomina- 
ble brat?’ and just reach out and get me 
by the hair and slap my face again?” 

“No, Betty,” said Bill, solemnly, 
“she'll never touch you agin; she’s 
gone to her reckonin’. I don’t believe 
in no hell-fire and that sort of stuff that 
she used to scare you children with.” 

“O, don’t you, Bill?” I asked, joy- 
ously. 

“No, I don’t. But she’s gone to worse. 
She’s gone to meet the anger of your 
mother, whose child she abused. And 
not that only, but the anger of a million 
of mothers, whose feelin’s she outraged. 
There’s nothin’ for her where she’s gone 
but slights that'll chafe her proud spirit 
to death, if death could come to her 
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there. If you could see her now re- 
ceivin’ her portion, Betty, you’d say, 
‘We’re quits, Aunt Lizer;’ you'd say, 
‘We're more than quits — I’m sorry for 
you.’ But there, now, don’t you cry; 
she deserves all she'll get, and more, 
too. And one thing certain, she'll nev- 
er torment you again.” 

“But, Bill, I used to be bad on pur- 
pose, sometimes, when she whipped me 
so hard. I used to go down in the med- 
der behind that big tree, where nobody 
couldn’t hear me, and call her bad names; 
and then I’d get down on my knees and 
pray for the Lord to kill her. And when 
I’d go back to the house and see her sit- 
tin’ there just as live as ever, 1 would 
cry and teil the Lord that He didn’t care 
for me a bit—that nobody cared for me 
in all the world; and I’d tell Him that 
if He had a little girl and her aunt treat- 
ed her so mean, I knew he’d kill her. 
Then I’d be mad at Him, and wouldn’t 
say my prayers for a long time. And 
now, Bill, I’m afraid He did hear me at 
last, and made her die because I want- 
ed Him to.” 

“No, that aint so, Betty. She took 
so much opium and tonicky stuff, it eat 
her stomach out. About a year ago, 
the doctor advised her to take brandy; 
and she took’it. At first she rubbed it 
on the spine of her back —‘ externally,’ 
she called it. Then she took it inter- 
nally—and eternally, too, I reckon. I 
know she was always tighter than a 
brick, and crosser than two sticks, and 
tediouser than three rainy days, month 
in and month out. So you see the Lord 
hadn’t nothin’ to do with it. But if you 
feel that way, I'll tell you how to make 
it all right. You just be as good to the 
children as you know how. Put the 


raw-hide in the fire the first thing you 
do, and don’t you never be tempted as 
long as you live to strike a child, nor to 
hurt ’em in any way. You just say: 
“I’ve seen enough of that system, and it 
won’t work.’ 


You treat ’em good and 
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they’ll love you, and what faults they’ve 
got that love can’t cure, you can endure. 
That’s my idee of raisin’ children, and 
I learned it from trainin’ hosses and 
from noticin’ things generally. You do 
as I tell you, and everybody about this 
house will be better off for your Aunt 
Lizer’s death.” 

The next day there was a funeral ser- 
mon. The minister, who had been the 
terror of our yellow-legged chickens for 
sO many years, and against whom I held 
more than one grudge for the destruc- 
tion of our barn-yard pets, held forth 
upon.this occasion. Children in happy 
homes know nothing of the intense long- 
ing for love and kindness that burns in 
the hearts of such little desolate waifs 
as I was. The chickens, the horses, 
dogs and cats, were my friends; and it 
was a source of secret exultation to me 
that they loved me as well, even better, 
than the other children. I often took 
the baby to the barn, and sat with him 
in the manger, where the great drowsy 
oxen would put their faces down to mine, 
and the horses would call to me with 
raised heads, knowing I had sugar stolen 
from the pantry for them in my pockets. 
The chickens recognized me as their 
friend, and would fly all over me, though 
never allowing the’approach of any oth- 
er person. Of course, I had my espe- 
cial pets among them, and these Aman- 
da invariably sacrificed, when she found 
it out. Hence my dislike to the man 
who preached Aunt Eliza’s funeral ser- 
mon—a sermon that mystified my brain 
to such an extent by its excessive adu- 
lation of the deceased, that it required 
the best talent of philosopher Bill to 
straighten it out again. (“To take the 
kinks out,” was his expression.) He 
did not hear the sermon preached. 

“T’ll go to the grave- yard and help 
kiver her up,” he said, “since it’s the 
first time I ever had a chance to doa 
job for her anyways to my likin’. But 
as to listenin’ to that sermon, I shan’t 
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do it. I know beforehand what it'll be : 
a mess of darned nauseous flabbergast- 
ed nonsense, enough to flummix the po- 
tatoes out of a bag, and it aint in human 
nater to stand it.” 

But when the whole parade was over, 
and we had sacrificed to Mrs. Grundy 
the last tithe of her extortion, I found 
Bill sitting perched on the barn-yard 
fence like an old crow, and opened con- 
versation with him. 

“ Bill,” I said, “he called her a saint, 
and said we must all pattern after her if 
we would have a sure guide to heaven.” 

“Darned old humminbug,” said Bill. 

“But, Bill, he actually cried!” 

“And well he might, Betty. Where 
will he get his Sunday dinner of fried 
chickens, squab pie, squinch jelly, and 
butter-biscuit now?” 

“Why, at home, of course.” 

“Not he. His wife don’t like him as 
well as your aunt did. She'll let him 
go to the cupboard with his youngsters, 
and eat cold bacon and bread.” 

“QO, Bill, I like his wife!” 

“ Agreed, Betty; so do I. 


I like her 
mighty well, considerin’ I don’t know 
her when I see her: no more do you. 
But we’d both like her better if she’d 
tie him up in a sheet once a week and 
give him a good beating, till he’d be 
ready to go to work and make 4 decent 


livin’ for her and her children. It’s my 
opinion that your aunt used to steal 
money from your uncle to give him.” 

“He said to-day that she helped sup- 
port the ministry, and thereby laid up 
treasures in heaven.” 

“Darned old humminbug!” said Bill 
again, but this time with such explosive 
vehemence that I was reminded of Aunt 
Eliza, and dodged from force of habit. 
“T put preachers in two classes: half 
of ’em’s fools, and t’other half’s hypo- 
crites.” 

“O no, Bill! Do you remember the 
old man who preached here one Sunday, 


ever so long ago?” 
VoL. 12. — 12, 
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“Course I do—gray- headed old 
cove.” 

“Yes, his hair was gray. He took 
dinner here. Aunt Lizer whipped me 
awful that day because the baby cut his 
finger on a piece of broken dish. And 
afterward, when I was crying, he took 
me on his lap, and called me a poor little 
thing. ‘She’s the torment of my life,’ 
said Aunt Lizer. ‘She might be a bless- 
ing to many a lone heart,’ said he; ‘for 
there is many a one could love this sor- 
rowful child. Remember, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, that whatsoever ye do to one 
of these little ones, ye do also to our 
Father in heaven.’ Now, Bill, wasn’t 
he good?” 

“And no mistake, Betty Martin. If 
I’d a-known he said that, I’d a-hitched 
his hoss up when he started, and put 
somethin’ besides a pewter button in the 
contribution-box that day. But he’s 
only one—the rest are all alike.” 

“Well,” I admitted, “the one that 
preached about Aunt Lizer to-day is just 
alike anyhow, and I don’t believe a word 
he said. Hera saint, indeed!” 

“«Saint Lizer’—and why not, Betty? 
s’pose you make a picter of her with a 
raw-hide in one hand, and a young un 
over her knee a-hollerin’, and another 
one just goin’ out of the room a-bawlin’ 
and holdin’ his hand behind him over 
the sore place! You make it, and I'll 
have it framed to hang up in my own 
house, when I get one, as a warnin’ to 
Mrs. Bill.” 

I did make it, and though it bore no 
striking resemblance to the original, it 
pleased Bill, who afterward sent it anon- 
ymously to the preacher, with “SAINT 
LizER” scrawled under it. Now Bill 
aspired to be a wit, and gloried in this 
act as the crowning effort of his life. 
And so little taste did I display at this 
tender age, though I am almost asham- 
ed to acknowledge it, I really believed 
that no such stroke of humor had ever 
been achieved before. 
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I followed Bill’s advice with regard to 
the children, and the effect of the new 
regime soon became manifest in the in- 
creased harmony and happiness of the 
family. Uncle John learned to feel at 
home in his own house, and to laugh 
and romp with us like another child. I 
was sent to a neighboring school, and 
learned to read and write. So two years 
passed pleasantly. My face had rounded 
out, and lost its sharpness and its look 
of frightened anxiety; and my misera- 
ble little scraggy neck, of which Aunt 
Eliza was continually twitting me, and 
at which she leveled half her spite, 
pinching it whenever she came within 
reach of me, had grown to be twice its 
former size, and was fairer. I was still 
a sunburned, frowzy girl, but had be- 
come fat and rosy and joyous - looking, 
when another change came to our house- 
hold. 

Uncle John had been gone more than 
a week; no one knew where, but he 
wore his funereal suit of Sunday clothes, 
which incident might have appeared 
ominous, had we possessed the fore- 
thought of later years. However, we 
predicated no opinion upon this fact at 
the time, but waited his return for an 
explanation. He drove up to the door 
one evening in his light spring - wagon, 
and lifted a lady out—a lady who hov- 
ered about him irresolutely, while he 
unloaded her baggage, as if undecided 
about coming in the house. She was 
evidently afraid to venture to do so 
alone, and so she waited patiently on 
the porch until he took the horses to 
the barn and returned. Then they came 
in together. 

“Charley,” said Uncle John, “I am 
married, and this lady is your mother.” 

The manifest absurdity of this asser- 
tion struck Charley at once. He gave 
the lady a glance of contempt, and told 
his father “he couldn’t see it.” Little 
Ned, who placed a literal interpretation 
upon Charley’s words, trumped his trick 
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by saying: “I should fink not. She 
aint as big as one of ma’s arms.” 

“Betty,” said Uncle John, “you are 
my good girl; can’t you come and shake 
hands with your Aunt Sally?” 

I walked toward her irresolutely and 
bashfully, but was met with even greater 
irresolution and bashfulness than my 
own. This, of course, gave me cour- 
age. I took the little lady’s measure at 
a glance, and with a sense of exultation 
felt that I was mistress of the situation. 
The stuff that cringes in the slave only 
needs one ingredient more—the ad- 
mixture of a little power—to make the 
tyrant, and I now enjoyed my first pre- 
monitory symptoms. 

Aunt Sally was about forty-five years 
old. She was the smallest woman I 
ever saw, not to look dwarfish. Her 
form was beautifully rounded out; it 
might possibly hae been considered too 
fat. Her face was perfectly unwrinkled, 
fair, and smooth, and her blue eyes kind 
and timid. It was only in her hair that 
any token of age was observable; this 
was quite gray, and she wore it under a 
snowy lawn cap. A lawn handkerchief 
she wore crossed on her breast, the ends 
fastened into the belt of her silver-gray 
dress. She was a perfect kitten of a 
woman —a soft white kitten, that would 
never grow out of kittenhood, no matter 
how long she might live. She was a 
woman to be taken care of and loved. 
She would never stand in the way of 
any person’s will, and, as a wife, her po- 
sition toward her husband would be like 
that of an anchor to a ship—she would 
fasten his whole nature to herself, and 
he would have no desire to leave his 
moorings. She would be the rock of 
his content. She would lead him in 
green pastures of peace, and by the still 
waters of pure marital love. There was 
nothing mawkish or sentimental in their 
treatment of each other, and yet it was 
plain to see that they loved with a love 
that would deepen and widen into that 
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pure and noble friendship only attaina- 
ble to artless, natural, and kindred souls. 

Her face was unchangeably sweet; 
and no matter how tyrannous or how 
unkind we were, no word of reproach 
ever fell from her lips; only a sadden- 
ed and pained expression in her blue 
eyes. I was the first to see and feel 
this, and to abate the high-mightiness 
of my demeanor. Then, after awhile, 
it was observable that Mr. Charley was 
becoming absolutely courtly in his man- 
ner to his new mother; and even rude, 
clownish Tom was caught sneaking 
about the area steps, watching for an 
opportunity to present her, unseen, a 
pomegranate, for which he had traded 
the entire contents of his pockets that 
day in school. 

The house so long abandoned to the 
tender mercies of children, and the keep- 
ing of a slatternly hired girl, soon came 
to be a picture of neatness; and to us 
ignorant, untaught youngsters, as her 
needle-work and embroideries began to 


fill up every vacant spot, it became a 


very palace of art. Lamp-mats and 
shades, chair-tidies, and all the little 
adornments of woman’s work, table- 
covers, fancy baskets, and a few simple 
pictures, seemed to us the perfection of 
ornamentation. Imperceptibly to our- 
selves she educated and refined us; 
imperceptibly to herself she began to 
grow proud of us, to talk in a little vain- 
glorious way about us to her friends, 
and to boast of her authority over us. 

“Tom is rebellious, sometimes,” she 
would say to Uncle John; “but when I 
put my foot down, John, he knows I’m 
there, and gives in immediately.” 

Uncle John’s eyes would twinkle, and 
mechanically look toward the authori- 
tative foot that could work such won- 
ders—a scant No. 2 when shod, and, 
when bare, as fat and dimpled and kiss- 
able as a baby’s. 

Aunt Sally appeared perfectly uncon- 
scious of the absurdity of such boast- 
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ing, and as Uncle John liked to hear it, 
and we children encouraged her in it by 
a sort of unspoken agreement, she boast- 
ed considerably. She would say, “my 
Charley” and “my Betty,” with much 
evident pride. It saddens me now, as 
I sit writing by the side of my own rosy 
baby, to think that her loving mother- 
nature could have found no outlet through 
its natural channel, but spent its whole 
wealth upon the children of a stranger. 
She had been an old maid. She had 
thought nothing of marrying, she said, 
when she saw John and was introduced 
to him; and when he first asked her to 
marry him, she told him “No,” that she 
was reconciled to her lot now, and was 
better off as she was. But when he told 
her of the little ones, and how neglected 
they were, she saw a tear glisten in his 
eye—then she loved him straightway, 
and putting her little dimpled hand in 
his —a hand just like my baby’s—she 
told him that she would go along with 
him, and help him to take care of them. 
And how much she helped him could 
scarcely be guessed at the time. It was 
impossible to discover the effect of what 
she did in a day ora year. But as the 
children grew up one by one, with all 
that was best and noblest in them fully 
developed, a finer family of brothers was 
never seen, and she had her reward in 
the love and obedience of them all. 
When I was seventeen years old, 
Aunt Sally undertook to coax Uncle 
John to send both Charley and me to a 
high school for a year or two. This he 
readily consented to do, as his circum- 
stances had been improving all the time 
since his. last marriage. So Charley 
went to one school, and I to another, 
and we were separated for the first time 
in our lives. Our parting was like the 
parting of thoughtless children, but when 
we met again there was reserve between 
us. Charley’s eyes glowed, and he look- 
ed at me with pride and satisfaction 
beaming on his honest face; but he did 
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not kiss me, nor offer to do so. Tom 
hugged me like a bear, and pawed me 
around just as usual. It was evident 
my ruffled dress and cart-load of frizzed 
and braided hair gained me no respect 
in his eyes. 

“Tumble all that stuff in the pigeon- 
house, Bet,” he said; “‘it will be a god- 
send to the squabs; and let your own 
hair have a chance to blowze around as 
it will, and as the wind listeth.” 

But it is not in female human nat- 
ure to sacrifice to simplicity, when the 
reverse happens to be fashionable; so 
you may be sure I did not follow his ad- 
vice, especially when my wits told me 
that with every new entanglement of my 
hair, and every fresh yard of ruffles and 
puffs, I was spinning a net-work around 
Charley’s devoted head that would event- 
ually becloud the young man’s faculties 
entirely. He concealed the true state of 
his feelings admirably, and treated me 
with a great show of indifference; but 
what woman of ordinary wit was ever 
yet deceived in this matter? 

He was reading medical books, and it 
was plain that all the enthusiasm of his 
nature was enlisted in the pursuit of his 
adopted profession. But I confused 
him; I took his thoughts away from 
his studies, to his manifest annoyance. 
And I would say to myself exultingly: 
“Young man, you tyrannized over me 
unmercifully in our childhood; behold 
now we’ve changed places—how do 
you like your part?” I never once 
thought of loving him ; but to tease him, 
to triumph over him in my heart, to ex- 
ult in my power over the splendid dar- 
ling, was simply delicious; and every 
new evidence I received of his thraldom 
thrilled me with a dizzy pleasure that 
tingled like electricity through my veins. 
Poor little fool! I didn’t know what 
ailed me. 

I was as happy as I could be. I 
awakened each morning to fresh con- 
sciousness of the power my spells were 
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working in Charley. The birds burst- 
ing their little throats with song in 
the vines by my window, seemed giv- 
ing utterance to the music of my own 
heart. My nature was newly attuned 
to some great melody, whose rhyth- 
mic measure controlled all my motions, 
whose minor tones filled my eyes with soft 
shadows, and wrapped my whole frame 
in tender, pulsating languor. 

Tom declared 4e would fall in love 
with me if I didn’t quit looking so darn- 
ation sweet. “You've done for Charley 
as it is,” he would say; “whenever he 
looks at you, it seems as if his eyes 
were greased. He is in a bad way, Bet. 
Father ought to send him off in a hurry, 
or he will become desperate and commit 
— matrimony.” 

It seemed hard, when Aunt Sally was 
so happy to have us all home again to- 
gether, and we were all so happy to be 
there, that another separation must come. 
But we could not be children always ; 
and so Charley was to go to the city to 
attend medical lectures, and Tom must 
gotocollege. My heart was like lead to 
think of the parting ; but no one knew it. 
It was evident that my variable conduct 
had befogged Charley to such an extent 
he dared not put his fortune to the 
touch, but would go without speaking. 
It was quite as well that it should be 
so, since the bonds of lovers are nothing 
until the love itself be tested by time. 
But I did not think so then. I had no 
longer any desire to tease him. I long- 
ed for one word from him before we 
parted—a word he would gladly have 
spoken, but dared not. For we two, 
who had been as brother and sister to 
each other—who had quarreled, and 
coaxed, and petted, and kissed each 
other into good humor a hundred times 
— were now separated by a reserve more 
potent than bonds of iron. Manhood 
and womanhood, with all the depth, and 
breadth, and meaning of those woras, 
had opened up before us strange possi- 
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bilities, undreamed of in childhood; and 
we stood like timorous mortals on the 
verge of fairy-land, fearing yet longing 
to enter. When we parted, our hands 
trembled together for an instant, and 
our eyes looked mutely into each other’s 
eyes; but no word was spoken, and for 
‘two long years we had only the memory 
of that look to live upon. 

Then he came again. 

It’s the old, old story that never grows 
stale. Why should I repeat it? And 
yet there is no woman living who does 
not remember to the latest years of her 
life all the rapturous words of that first 
timid courtship. Shall I go on? 

Mr. Old Fogy says I had better stop. 
But the girls are clamorous for the rest 
—and who can resist the bright- faced 
darlings? And how far will the voice 
of Old Fogy go in opposition to their 
demands? I tell you, sir, they rule the 
world, and their mandates are inexor- 
able. 

Well, then, I was afraid of Charley 
when he returned, from the simple fact 
that he had ceased to be afraid of me. 
I dodged him, and shunned him. This 
conduct on my part simply amused him. 
He felt that the cards were in his own 
hand, to be played as he pleased. 

He laid traps for me, and in the fiut- 
ter of my heart, while I thought I was 
escaping, I walked straight into them. 
But no trap could hold me. So one 
evening he intercepted me in the orch- 
ard, and told me boldly he wanted a talk 
with me. 

I glanced toward the house on one 
side of me, and the mill-pond on the 
other, with a vague expectation of relief 
from some quarter, and then stood fac- 
ing him. 

“You can’t escape now,” he said; 
“mother is engaged in the house to keep 
stragglers from us, and the pond can 
yield no spirits to interrupt us. Why 
do you shun me?” 

“You said you wanted to talk to me, 
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Charley. Now talk as much as you 
please, and I will listen; but you must 
not ask questions.” 

“OQ! That’s the way you block the 
game on me, is it? Well, we must try 
and get along without the questions. 
Don’t go. Here, I had better hold you, 
or you will give me the slip just when I 
most want you. Why do you touch me 
so hesitatingly. You used to swing your 
whole weight on my arms, and come 
behind me and kiss me. You don’t do 
that now.” 

*O, no; one’s taste improves as one 
grows older. We can’t be children al- 
ways, Charley.” 

“You were scarcely a child four years 
ago, Betty, when yeu had that awful 
spell of brain fever; and yet you loved 
me so, that when you would awake in 
that terrible nervous fright, with which 
you always awoke, you would cling to 
me, and beg me to lie down beside you. 
And so, with your innocent cheek upon 
my shoulder, you would rest in perfect 
content for hours. And in those hours 
I gave you freely of my vitality—and 
you absorbed it too—and it brought you 
back to life and health. From that hour 
we have been one, Betty, though you 
did not find it out for a year.” 

“Do you really believe, Charley, that 
you infused your own vitality into my 
system, and that I am truly a part of 
you?” 

“T don’t know how such things may 
be, darling. Perhaps I am fanciful. I 
believe a great deal that I can not pos- 
sibly demonstrate; but one thing I do 
know. Take off the embargo, Betty, 
and let me ask you one question.” 

“No, no; don’t force me to do it.” 

“Then show me that you know this 
one thing that I know so well, and that 
you feel it as I feel it, by answering it 
without being asked.” 

“But how can I, Charley? I scarcely 
know what you mean.” 

But even as I spoke we drew nearer 
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to each other, still looking into each 
other’s eyes, and our lips met trembling- 
ly for an instant, then moved apart again. 
But our hearts touched in that supreme 
moment, and have separated never since. 


Drop the magazine, girls. Turn off 
the gas, and go to bed. There will be 
no more kissing done in this story. I 
am bashful about telling such things. 
Even now I tried to dodge the climax, 
but could not. However, I fancy I did 
the job as artistically as it can be done 
on paper. To “realize its full blessed- 
ness,” as Aunt Eliza used to say about 
her religion, it needs—O, pshaw! I must 
not put such nonsense into your heads. 
Who knows but that some of you might 
be so indiscreet as to try it for your- 
selves, which you really mustn't, girls, 
mustn’t. 


It has just occurred to me that this 
story is about “ My Adopted Daughter” 
—and really I had forgotten it—for 
which I beg the reader’s pardon. But 
as I have my title most elaborately 
written on the first page of this manu- 
script, I can not forego some account of 
her, even if after all this wandering, I 
must put her ina 

P.S.—Once upon a time, as I was 
trailing a very handsome silk through a 
rather dubious alley in the Irish quarter 
of the city in which Charley had gained 
me a home not to be beaten in comfort 
and happiness by any in the world, I 
heard cries and screams coming from a 
dilapidated shanty just ahead of me. 
Mingled with these cries was heard a 
baby voice that penetrated through and 
through my mother - heart, already beat- 
ing anxiously to be with the little one I 
had left athome. On entering the house, 
I took in the whole matter at a glance. 
There was a dead woman laid out on a 
board in one end of the room, and three 
other women howling that dismal Irish 
“wurra-wurra”’ over her. Standing 
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close up against the body was a child, 
scarcely twelve months old, her little 
hands trying to uncover her mother’s 
bosom —the bosom that had been her 
solace in every trial until now. She was 
crying, and her baby face was swollen 
with the shedding of many tears. I went 
up to coax her away. 

“Sure, mum,” said one, “she’s stood 
there this blissed day, and not a morsel 
of food will she taste. O, the poor, pur- 
ty crature! And it’s no wonder at all; 
she’s all alone in the world now. Her 
father was buried three days ago, and 
what’s to become of her?” 

I thought of my own miserable child- 
hood, and a sudden impulse seized me. 

“T will take her,” I said; “she shall 
be my child.” 

Thena woman, the oldest of the group, 
came toward me, and looked at me long 
and earnestly. 

“It’s a good face ye’ve got, anyway, 
deary; and I can’t say but it’s the best 
thing that'll ever happen to the poor 
motherless darlin’! But before ye go, 
I want ye to promise an old woman who 
has raised children and grand-children, 
and whose heart grows tinderer to thim 
little ones every year, that ye’ll be good 
to her, and treat her as ye treat yer 
own.” 

This woman was dressed in rags ; she 
was unable to construct a sentence cor- 
rectly; but looking at her, I recognized 
my full equal in womanhood, and made 
her the promise I have kept most sol- 
emnly until now. 

I took the baby in my arms and start- 
ed toward the door, when she spoke 
again. As I turned, there was a strange- 
ly apologetic look in her face. 

“If it wouldn’t be humblin’ to ye, 
deary, to kiss a rough old woman like 
me, I’d like to remember that ye did it.” 

I kissed her with my whole heart, and 
took my baby away. I have three boys 


now, and this little Irish beauty domi- 
neers over them to her heart’s content. 
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Not in a blustering tyrannous way, like a 
boy; but with the courteous statesman- 
ship, the suave diplomacy, of your real 
girl. She forces no inclinations, but she 
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spins cobwebs around them that they 
can not see through, and thus blinded 
she leads them like lambs to the slaugh- 
ter. 
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NO. Il.—ON THE SUMMIT. 


RRIVED at the summit of the 
A Sierra Nevada, on the line of the 
railroad, there are many delightful pe- 
destrian and horseback excursions to 
be made in various directions, and the 
finest points are fortunately the least 
hackneyed. At Summit Valley (which 
is associated with the relief of the trag- 
ically fated Donner emigrants, and is 
only three miles from the Donner Pass) 
there is an odious saw- mill, which has 
thinned out the forests; an ugly group 
of whitewashed houses; a ruined creek, 
whose waters are like a tan-vat; a big 
sandy dam across the valley, reared in 
a vain attempt to make an ice-pond; a 
multitude of dead, blanched trees; a 
great, staring, repellent blank. And yet 
this valley is not unlovely. Its upper 
end, still a green meadow, leads to the 
base of peaks 10,000 or 12,000 feet 
high, whose light-gray summits of gran- 
ite, or volcanic breccia, weathered in; 
to castellated forms, rise in sharp con- 
trast to the green woods margining the 
level mead. A little apart from the 
noisy station, the woods are beautiful, 
as we have described them, and the 
bowlder-strewn earth reminds one of a 
pasture dotted with sheep. On the 
northern side rises the square butte of 
Mount Stanford, 2,453 feet above the 
valley, and 9,237 feet above the sea. Its 
volcanic crest is carved into curious re- 
semblance to a ruined castle, and hence 
it was named, and is still popularly call- 
ed, Castle Peak; but as the same title 


is affixed to several peaks along the 
range, the State Geologist has wisely 
given it another on the official maps. 
This peak can be ascended to the base 
of the summit crags on horseback; the 
remaining climb afoot, up a very steep 
slope of sliding débris, is arduous but 
short, and is repaid by a superb view, 
embracing at least a hundred miles of 
the Sierra crests, their numerous sharp 
peaks streaked with snow, and lying be- 
tween them at intervals the many lakes 
of the region, including the flashing 
sheet of Tahoe, nearly thirty miles 
long, the dark and deep-set Donner, 
and the little meadow- fringed lakes of 
Anderson Valley; while on either side 
stretch the slopes of the range, rugged 
with vast exposures of granite, overlaid 
here and there by the lava of ancient 
craters, and bristling lower down with 
receding coniferous woods, that melt 
into the purple distance as the ridgy 
flanks of the range sink at last into the 
hazy plains. On one side of this char- 
acteristic peak the foot-climber ‘stops to 
rest on a depression where grass and 
flowers grow luxuriantly, and where 
swarms of humming-birds hover over 
the floral feast, their brilliant iridescent 
plumage flashing in the sun, and the 
movement of their wings filling the air 
with a bee-like drone. Above all this 
beauty frown the bare volcanic cliffs and 
pinnacles that top the mountain—Eden 
and the desert side by side. The up- 
per Sierra is full of contrasts and sur- 
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prises. After tedious walking over rocky 
barrens, or toilsome climbing up slip- 
pery gorges, in the very path of recent 
torrents, one comes suddenly on little 
bits of wild garden and lawn, where but- 
terfly and bird resort, and the air is sweet 
with perfume. At the base of cliffs which 
looked forbidding at a distance, cool 
springs will be found, painting the ra- 
vines with freshest green; red lilies 
swing their bells; lupins and larkspurs 
call down the tint of heaven; ferns shake 
their delicate plumes, bright with drops 
of dew; and the rocks offer soft cush- 
ions of moss, the precipice above, where 
water trickles down, being clad with li- 
chens and a hundred crannied growths. 
The delighted pedestrian lingers at such 
oases, loth to go forward. Goethe says, 
“Great heights charm us; the steps that 
lead to them do not.” But this is hard- 


ly true in a great part of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, where the scenery by the way 
lightens the labor of climbing, and the 


sensation at the summit is only the cli- 
max of protracted enjoyment. 

The tourist who stops a few days at 
Summit Valley, will find a walk along 
the railroad, through the snow-sheds, 
peculiarly entertaining. These sheds, 
covering the track for thirty-five miles, 
are massive arched galleries of large 
timbers, shady and cool, blackened with 
the smoke of engines, sinuous, and full 
of strange sounds. Through the vents 
in the roof and the interstices between 
the roof-boards, the sunlight falls in 
countless narrow bars, pallid as moon- 
shine. Standing in a curve, the effect 
is precisely that of the interior of some 
old Gothic cloister or abbey hall, with 
the light breaking through narrow side- 
windows. The footstep awakes echoes, 
and the tones of the voice are full and 
resounding. A coming train announces 
itself miles away by the tinkling crepita- 
tion communicated along the rails, which 
gradually swells into a metallic ring, fol- 
lowed by a thunderous roar that shakes 
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the ground; then the shriek of the en- 
gine-valve, and, in a flash, the engine it- 
self bursts into view, the bars of sunlight 
playing across its dark front with kalei- 
doscopic effect. There is ample space 
on either side of the track for pedestri- 
ans to stand as the train rushes past, 
but it looks as if it must crush every- 
thing before it, and burst through the 
very shed. The approach of a train at 
night is heralded by a sound like the 
distant roaring of surf, half an hour be- 
fore the train itself arrives; and when 
the locomotive dashes into view, the 
dazzling glare of its head-light in the 
black cavern, shooting like a meteor from 
the Plutonicabyss, is wild andawful. The 
warning whistle, prolonged in strange 
diminuendo notes that sound like groans 
and sighs from Inferno, is echoed far 
and long among the rocky crags and 
forests. 

Summit Valley, lying three miles west 
of the highest point on the railroad, is 
6,774 feet above the sea. The air is 
keen and invigorating; there are few 
summer nights without frost, but the 
days are warm enough for health and 
comfort. Nine miles southward, and 
661 feet lower—say 6,113 feet above the 
sea—are the little known but remarka- 
ble “Summit Soda Springs.” The drive 
to these springs is one of the most pict- 
uresque and énjoyable in the Sierra. 
Passing by fine dark cliffs of volcanic 
breccia, to the right, and over low hills 
covered with tall red firs, the road leads 
to Anderson Valley—a green meadow, 
embosoming three little lakes, which are 
perfectly idyllic in their quiet beauty. 
These lakes are the remnants of a larger 
single body of water which evidently 
once filled the whole valley. Their out- 
let is through a narrow and rocky gorge 
which empties into a tributary of the 
north fork of the American River. The 
road follows the steep side of this gorge 
for a short distance, and then reaches 
the summit of a ridge overlooking the 
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cafion of the American, 2,000 feet be- 
low. Looking down this cafion, one 
sees rising from its blue depths the 
grand bulk of Eagle Cliff—a rocky 
promontory whose top is probably 8,000 
feet above the seg, and whose bald slope 
to the river presents a precipitous front 
of inaccessible steepness. The largely 
exposed mass of this elevation makes a 
magnificently long outline across the 
sky, and when the cafion is hazy in the 
afternoon, and the sun declines toward 
the west, the sharp sculpture of the cliff 
is obscured behind a purple veil, and it 
presents a front of ethereal softness, like 
a vast shadow projected against the 
heavens, or a curtain let down from the 
infinite. Directly across the cafion, look- 
ing southward, the ridge separating the 
north American from the middle fork of 
the main river sweeps up in a still long- 
er and grander line, which swells into 
snow-peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 feet 
high —as high above the valley at the 
bottom of the cafion as Mount. Wash- 
ington is above the sea—exposing 4,000 
feet of unbroken uplift to the glance, 
and weathered into a rich variety of pin- 
nacled, domed, and serrated forms. The 
descent into the cafion is a long zigzag 
through a lovely forest, in which the red 
fir, with its deeply corrugated bark, at- 
tains a height of 150 to 250 feet, and 
frequently has a thickness of four or 
five feet at the base of its trunk. The 
yellow pine (?. Jonderosa), even more 
massive, lifts its rich foliage above a 
bright and leather-colored trunk, the 
bark on which is almost smooth and di- 
vided into long plates. But the mon- 
arch of these woods (though infrequent 
here) is the sugar pine (P. Lamdertiana), 
whose smooth trunk is often six feet 
through, rises a hundred feet or more 
without a limb, perfectly straight, and is 
crowned with a most characteristic, ir- 
regular, and picturesque top, its slender 
cones, a foot or more in length, hanging 
from the tips of the boughs like ear- 
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drops. The eye constantly seeks out 
these magnificent trees, and every large 
one is hailed with admiring exclama- 
tions. Dwarf oak and manzanita, cean- 
othus and chemisal, are the prevailing 
underbrush. In sunny open spaces, or 
on bits of timberless meadow, the rose 
and thimble-berry, and a purple-bloom- 
ing asclepia abound. Occasional large 
patches of a broad-leaved helianthus, 
when not in flower, curiously resemble 
ill-kept tobacco fields. About grassy 
springs a very fragrant white lily spar- 
ingly unveils its virgin beauty. A spot- 
ted red species of the lily is more com- 
mon, and small low flowering plants are 
numerous. The southern slope of the 
ridge, descending to the soda springs, 
has a deep soil and is very thickly tim- 
bered. At its base, the small streams 
are lined with thickets of quaking as- 
pen, cotton- wood, and balm of gilead, 
alternating with more continuous groves 
of alder and willow, where the prevail- 
ing undergrowth is a silk- weed, four or 
five feet high, whose slender stalks, bear- 
ing narrow, sharply cut leaves, are thick- 
ly crowned with purple flowers. Thick- 
ets of thorn afford cover for numerous 
quail. Coniferous trees continue along 
the narrow banks of the river, but stand 
more apart. At the head of the cafion, 
the granite breaks down in huge bench- 
es, or shelves, presenting perpendicular 
faces as looked at from below. The riv- 
er tumbles a hundred feet, in cascades 
and falls, through a gorge of granite, set 
in a lovely grove of cedar and pine, and 
pools of green water sparkle in clean 
basins of granite at the foot of every 
fall. The rock of this gorge is richly 
browned and polished, except on the 
gray faces of the cliffs overhanging the 
stream. Farther up the cafion, where 
the main crest of the Sierra describes 
the arc of a circle along the eastern sky, 
and is crowned by several high peaks, 
the granite is overlaid with lava and 
breccia, the product of the volcanoes 
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which anciently dominated and over- 
flowed this region, and whose relics are 
seen in the sharp cones of trachyte at 
the summit. Near the junction of gran- 
ite and volcanic rocks, numerous soda 
springs boil up through seams in the 
ledges, often in the very bed of the 
stream. The water of these springs is 
highly charged with carbonic acid, is 
delightfully cool and pungent as a bev- 
erage, and contains enough iron to make 
it a good tonic, while it has other saline 
constituents of much sanitary value. 
Where the fountains bubble up they 
have formed mounds of ferruginous earth 
and soda crust, and their water stains 
the river banks and current at intervals. 
One of the largest and finest springs has 
been publicly utilized, forming one of 
the most picturesque resorts in Califor- 
nia. In the very rear of the houses 
built here, which stand in a pleasant 
grove of tamaracks and yellow pines, 
are the falls mentioned before, where 
the Indians used to sit on the rocks 
making arrow-heads, and have left 
abundant traces of that primitive trade, 
as well as some rude sculpturings of an 
unexplainable character on the ice-worn 
face of a granite ledge. About two miles 
below, the river has cut a narrow chan- 
nel for 150 feet deep and one-eighth of 
a mile long, through solid granite. This 
chasm is but a few rods wide at top, and 
only a few feet wide at bottom, where 
there are numerous smooth pot-holes, 
forming deep pools of wonderfully trans- 
parent water of an exquisite aquamarine 
tint. There is enough descent to make 
the current empty from one pool to an- 
other in little cascades, over sharp pitch- 
er-lips of polished rock. Lovers of an- 
gling are provoked to find no fish in 
these charming basins. A few stunted 
but picturesque cedars are stuck like 
cockades in the clefts above, and the 
summits of the chasm walls are round- 
ed and smoothed by ancient glacial ac- 
tion. To this place was given the name 
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of Munger’s Gorge, by a gay picnic 
party last summer, in honor of the fine 
artist who sat with them on its brink, 
and was first to paint it. A few miles 
below is a still deeper and grander 
gorge, at the foot of Eagle Cliff, where 
the precipitous granite walls rise a thou- 
sand feet or more, and the stream makes 
a sheer fall of a hundred feet. Above 
this fall the fish can not ascend, and so 
it happens that the beautiful upper river 
is the angler’s disappointment. 

There are many fine climbs to be made 
in the vicinity of the soda springs, in- 
cluding Mount Anderson and Tinker’s 
Knob, companion peaks, separated only 
by a saddle-like depression a few hun- 
dred feet deep and scarcely a mile long, 
at the very head of the cafion, dividing 
it from the channel of Truckee River, 
on the.eastern slope, by a few miles. 
These peaks, having an elevation of 
3,000 to 3,500 feet above the river, and 
from 9,000 to 9,500 feet above the sea, 
can be climbed with comparative ease 
in a few hours. If trails were cut, they 
would be accessible nearly to their ex- 
treme tops on horseback. Tinker’s 
Knob, the higher of the two (named 
after an old mountaineer, with humor- 
ous reference to his eccentric nasal feat- 
ure), is a sharp cone of trachyte, rising 
above a curving ridge composed partly 
of the same material and partly of lava 
and breccia, overlying granite. Its sum- 
mit, only a few yards in extent, is flat 
and paved with thin slabs of trachyte, 
and can not be scaled without the aid of 
the hands in clambering over its steep 
slopes of broken rock. Anderson is 
shaped like a mound cut in half, and is 
composed of breccia (volcanic conglom- 
erate), rising on the exposed face in per- 
pendicular cliffs, similar to those which 
occur lower down the slopes. The ridge 
crowned by these twin peaks is approach- 
ed over a steep mountain of granite 
bowlders, morainal in character, which 
leads to a table-land clad sparsely with 
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yellow pines and firs, and having open 
spaces of helianthus. A long belt of 
this plant marks with its yellowish green 
leaves, in midsummer, the best route to 
the saddle between the peaks; outside 
of it one encounters thickets of chapar- 
ral and rugged masses of volcanic rock. 
The final climb is at a pretty steep angle, 
over loose, ash-like volcanic doris, 
which gives way beneath the foot. The 
saddle bears a growth of artemisia, and 
is easy walking. Clambering over the 
broken rock to the top of Tinker’s Knob, 
a magnificent panorama is unfolded. 
Over 3,000 feet below winds the Amer- 
ican River—a ribbon of silver in a con- 
cavity of sombre green, seen at intervals 
only in starry flashes, like diamonds set 
in emerald. The eye follows the course 
of the cafion fifty or sixty miles down 
the western slope, marking the interlap- 
ping and receding ridges which melt at 
last into the hazy distance of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. With the afternoon sun 
lighting up this slope, shooting its rays 


through the ranks of pine, and making 
glorious the smoke of burning forests, 
or the river vapors which soften with- 
out concealing the scene, the effect is 


wonderfully rich. Looking north and 
south, the eye discerns a long proces- 
sion of peaks, including Mount Stan- 
ford, the Downieville Buttes, and Mount 
Lassen. To the east lies Lake Tahoe, 
revealed for nearly its whole length, 
with its environment of picturesque 
peaks. There, too, lies its grand out- 
let, the basin of the Truckee River, 
which can be followed for fifty miles to 
the Truckee meadows in Nevada, past 
several railroad towns. The line of 
snow - sheds from the ridge above Don- 
ner Lake to Truckee is distinctly seen, 
and the roar of passing trains comes 
faintly up. The Washoe mountains 
bound the view in that direction, com- 
pleting a grand picture. The view is 
amphitheatrical, and the radius of it can 
not be under 200 miles. 
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A still finer outlook can be obtained 
from a somewhat higher peak to the 
southward, which heads the next cafion 
in that direction, and is approached over 
or along a succession of volcanic spurs, 
edged with sharp cliffs of breccia, of true 
drift conglomerate, and narrow plateaus 
of the same material resting on vertical 
walls of basalt. The cliffs in one place 
are a dark vandyke brown, faced with 
brilliant red and yellow lichens, and the 
talus at their base is a grassy slope of 
vivid green. Opposite these, across a 
gulf perhaps two thousand feet deep, 
rises the bluff face of the peak we seek 
—shaped like the south dome of Yo- 
semite, but a mass of crumbling breccia, 
of a pale chocolate or drab color, enam- 
eled with patches of snow. Some hard 
climbing is necessary to surmount this, 
but the view repays the labor. Though 
much of the character described above, 
it is more extensive, giving a finer idea 
of the summit peaks for a distance of 
perhaps 150 miles along the range. 
Mount Lassen and the Black Butte, its 
neighbor—volcanic cones both — are 
beautifully exposed, and tower higher 
than any mountain points in that direc- 
tion until Shasta is reached, only sev- 
enty miles farther north. Looming into 
view one after one as the eager climber 
ascends, they excite the mind and stim- 
ulate the wearied limbs to renewed ef- 
fort; and as the view, at first limited by 
near ridges, expands to a vast circle, 
melting on every side in the atmosphere, 
the soul expands with it, and the very 
flesh that holds it grows buoyant: 

** What now to me the jars of life, 
lts petty cares, its harder throes? 


The hills are free from toil and strife, 
And clasp me in their deep repose. 


** They soothe the pain within my breast 
No power but theirs could ever reach ; 
They emblem that eternal rest 
We can not compass in our speech.* 


A couple of thousand feet below are 
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several little blue lakelets, fed by melt- 
ing snows in small basins of verdure. 
Flowers bloom in gold nd blue and 
purple beauty at their margins, and at 
the very edge of the frozen snow. A 
fitful breeze sweeps a quick ripple of 
silvery wrinkles over the placid pools, 
and they are smooth and blue again in 
an instant. There is no cloud in the 
sky, but shadows of high-flying birds 
pass over the landscape below, remind- 
ing us of clouds, and intensifying the 
sensation of vast space and depth. Re- 
covered from the ecstacy of this grand 
scene, we begin to study the geology of 
the region, which is beautifully revealed. 
First, an upheaval of granite, ruptur- 
ing, displacing, and metamorphosing the 
beds of sedimentary rock deposited when 
the ocean lay over the site of the range. 
Then, over the granite, and crowning all 
the highest ridges and peaks, are layers 
of volcanic rock —trachyte, breccia, red 
lava, pumice, and scoria—cut through 


clear to the underlying granite at the 
heads of cafions, first by the glaciers 
that succeeded the volcanic period, and 
later by frost and freshet, by slides and 


avalanches. The evidences of glacial 
action below the long line of ancient 
craters can be clearly traced, in the ex- 
cavation of the lava flows, in the round- 
ed and polished masses of granite, in 
the erratic bowlders left here and there 
perched like monuments on solid ledges, 
in the morainal deposits cut through by 
modern streams or still forming lakes. 
Thus the reign of ice succeeded the 
reign of fire, and both these tremendous 
forces were needed to fashion the rich 
mountain forms, and to prepare the way 
for all the lovely forests greening their 
flanks. 

Perhaps a still finer exhibition of gla- 
cial action is that to be seen in the cafion 
of the south Yuba, leading out of Bear 
Valley, twenty-two miles west of the 
railroad summit, and a little north from 
the soda spring region. Bear Valley is 
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about a thousand feet below the ridge 
along which the railroad passes. It was 
anciently filled with a lake caused by 
the terminal moraine of a glacier. The 
cutting through of the moraine finally 
drained the lake, and left, first a morass, 
and then a meadow. Going up the val- 
ley two or three miles, to the mouth of 
a deep gorge, the observing traveler will 
notice many glacier-polished hills of 
granite—bare mounds of rock that were 
carved into shape by a moving body of 
ice, ages since. The gorge itself has 
been cut down to a depth of 300 to 800 
feet through granite, the walls of which, 
curved and sloped at their summits and 
sharply cut and polished on their faces, 
frown over the stream that drops from 
one green bowl of rock to another at 
their clean-swept bases. Immense pot- 
holes, still retaining the bowlders that 
excavated them, are frequent through 
the bottom of this wild gorge. Some of 
them have been worn through on one 
side, and form little falls or cascades. 
For the purpose of conveying the pure 
water of the Yuba to Nevada City, a 
narrow flume covered with planks has 
been built through this gorge, which 
would else be inaccessible to the tour- 
ist. Over this pathway one can walk 
into the rocky chasm fortwo miles. The 
construction of the flume was a work of 
difficulty and danger. It is supported 
partly by walls laid up on the outer side ; 
partly by iron bars and wire cables fast- 
ened in the solid rock, which hold it in 
suspension over perpendicular depths. 
The face of the rock had to be blasted 
to make way for it, and the blasting could 
be effected in places only by letting men 
down from the top of the cliff with ropes, 
and they drilled and charged the powder- 
holes, hung in mid-air. One poor fellow, 
who put off a blast prematurely, was 
blown from his airy perch across the 
river, and torn in pieces. Walking se- 
curely along this flume, one looks down 
a sheer precipice into the yawning river- 
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holes far below, enjoying their transpar- 
ent green and the snowy play of their 
cascades, and wondering at the force 
which cut those enormous bowls in the 
solid granite, and which keeps the whole 
bottom of the gorge swept clean and 
smooth. Looking up on one hand, the 
neck stiffens and the eye wearies with 
the effort to see the whole of the per- 
pendicular cliff. The lofty coniferous 
trees above, and which sometimes nod 
over the beetling edge, are dwarfed by 
the distance. The face of the cliff is 
moist here and there with dripping 
springs, which cover it with exquisite 
mosses and many rare flowering-plants, 
ferns, and vines, the delight of botan- 
ists. The less erect walls on the oppo- 
site side, scarcely a stone’s-throw across, 
are brown and gray with motley lichen 
patches. It is a place to linger in for 


hours, and to leave with regret. 
Returning to the summit, let us leave 

the railroad at the point where it be- 

gins its descent of the eastern slope, 


and climb the tree-covered ridge and 
bald granite cliffs overlooking it to the 
left. A thousand feet above the pass will 
give an elevation of about 8,000 feet above 
the sea, commanding a view of Donner 
Lake and the valley of the Truckee over 
2,000 feet below, and down the eastern 
slope to the transverse mountain lines 
of Nevada, sixty miles off. Right and 
left the view is obstructed by crags 
and pinnacles of bare granite, which 
loom up cold and gray against the in- 
tense blue, except when the morning or 
evening light warms and empurples 
them, or tinges them with rose, as seen 
afar in the last glow of sunset. Among 
these rocky summits lies Lake Angela, 
gemmed in the granite, and girdled with 
fir-groves and narrow fringes of grass 
and flowers. Donner Lake itself is sunk 
in a narrow, oblong cafion, cut through 
the granite by one of the ancient gla- 
ciers of the eastern slope, a tributary, 
probably, of the enormous ice-river 
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which once put out of the basin of Lake 
Tahoe, and occupied the present channel 
of the Truckee. The descent to Don- 
ner from the granite peaks at its west- 
ern end is abrupt and rugged, and the 
view from those peaks is remarkable for 
its stern grandeur. It was near this 
point that Bierstadt made the studies 
for his most faithful picture of California 
scenery. At the base of the cliffs the 
lake, an irregular oval three miles long 
and half a mile to a mile wide, steel-gray 
or dark lead in color, when the sun is 
not flashing from its smooth surface or 
the silvery vapors are not rising, framed 
in sloping ranks of spear-headed pines ; 
beyond the lake, a dark trough ending 
in a sky-line of lofty mountains, soften- 
ed by the pearly gray haze of morning, 
and exposed in all the sharpness of their 
rocky anatomy by the glow of evening, 
which tints them a color the despair of 
art: this completes the picture of Don- 
ner. 

But the gem of all scenes in this part 
of the Sierra is Lake Tahoe, situated 
about fifteen miles southerly from Don- 
ner, between the double crests of the 
range, measuring about twenty-three 
miles long from north-east to south- 
west, by about fifteen miles wide at its 
widest, having an altitude of 6,218 feet 
above the sea, and being surrounded by 
mountains that rise from 1,000 to 4,000 
feet higher, volcanic for the most part, 
except in the south-west, where they are 
granitic. The favorite road to the lake 
follows fifteen miles up the banks of its 
outlet, Truckee River—a rapid stream 
of remarkably clear water, having a 
width of sixty to a hundred feet, and 
flowing over a bed of bowlders between 
groves of alder, willow, maple, cotton- 
wood, and aspen. The heavily timber- 
ed ridges, putting down in pretty straight 
lines from the summit, rise on either 
side of this stream to a height of 1,000 
or 2,000 feet, at a sharp angle, and are 
chiefly composed of volcanic rock, orig- 

. 
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inating with the extinct craters of the 
crest, and sometimes exposed in high 
and picturesque cliffs of a rich color. 
Extensive logging operations are con- 
ducted along the Truckee, and it is one 
of the sights of the trip to witness the 
shooting of the logs along timber- ways 
for 1,200 feet down the side of the ridge. 
They make the descent in thunder and 
smoke, and each log as it strikes the 
water will send up a beautiful column of 
spray a hundred and fifty feet, resembling 
the effect of a submarine explosion. The 
banks of the river are strewn with gran- 
ite bowlders and cobbles, which could 
only have been brought from the head 
of the lake by a glacier, since the ad- 
joining ridges are entirely volcanic clear 
down to the stream. Indeed, glacial 


marks are plain enough on the rocks 
about the lake, the polish even remain- 
ing on one exposure of volcanic rock on 
the eastern shore, near Tahoe City. Im- 
posing as must have been the Tahoe or 
Truckee glacier, it was narrower below 


the present lake-bed than one of three 
glaciers still living on the flanks of Mount 
Shasta—the Agassiz glacier, as named 
by Clarence King-——which has a width 
of about three miles; whereas, the 
Truckee channel is never so wide as 
the Whitney glacier —about half a mile. 
The first sight of the lake is very strik- 
ing as one breaks from the sombre-hued 
forests of pine and fir, and gazes on a 
wide expanse of blue and gray water, 
sparkling in the sun, and relieved by a 
distant background of violet -colored 
mountains. There is an exciting fresh- 
ness in the air, and the spirits are elate 
with a sense of freedom and joy. It is 
a treat to watch the alternations of color 
on the water. Professor John LeConte, 
who recently made some interesting ob- 
servations on this and other phenomena 
of the lake, says that wherever the depth 
exceeds 200 feet, the water assumes a 
beautiful shade of “‘ Marie Louise blue.” 
Where it is shallow, and the bottom is 
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white, it assumes an exquisite emerald- 
green color; as in the famous Emerald 
Cove. Near the southern and eastern 
shores, the white sandy bottom brings 
out the green color very strikingly. The 
same authority informs us that his sound- 
ings indicate that there is a deep sub- 
aqueous channel traversing the whole 
lake in its greatest dimensions, or north 
and south. At several points in this 
channel the depth exceeds 1,500 feet. 
The temperature of the water decreases 
with increasing depth to about 700 or 
800 feet, and below this depth it remains 
sensibly the same down to 1,500 feet. 
The constant prevalent temperature be- 
low 700 or 800 feet is about 39° Fahren- 
heit— the point at which fresh water al- 
ways attains its maximum density. The 
temperature of the water above the depth 
named was found, during the summer, 
to be from 41° to 67°. Owing to the 
above facts of depth and temperature, 
the lake never freezes, except in shallow 
and detached portions. As Professor 
LeConte says, before the conditions 
preceding freezing can occur, the water 
for a depth of 800 ‘eet must cool down 
to 39°, for until it does, the colder sub- 
stratum will not float to the surface. 
The winter is over before this equaliza- 
tion can be effected, and so the water 
does not freeze. Owing also to the low- 
er water being ata constant temperature 
only 7° above the freezing point, drown- 
ed bodies reaching it are not inflated 
by the gases resulting from decompo- 
sition at a higher temperature, and there- 
fore do not float. The transparency of 
the water is so great that small white ob- 
jects sunk in it can be seen to a depth 
of more than 100 feet. Sailing or row- 
ing over the translucent depths, not too 
far from shore, one sees the beautiful 
trout far below, and sometimes their 
shadows on the light bottom. It is like 
hovering above a denser atmosphere. 
But the surface of the lake easily ruffles 
into dangerous waves under a sudden 
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wind, and a number of incautious per- 
sons have been lost in those cold depths 
which never give up their dead. The 
beaches of white sand, or clean bright 
pebbles, rich in polished agate, jasper, 
and cornelian, margined with grassy 
meads where the strawberry ripens its 
luscious red fruit, and running close to 
park - like groves of pine, fir, and cedar, 
afford delightful rambles. The shore- 
lines are informal and picturesque, open- 
ing into green coves and bays, where 
sometimes a cascade comes foaming 
down from the snow- peaks, or pushing 
out sharp points of timber and long 
strips of reedy marsh, leading to val- 
leys where smaller lakes are found glass- 
ed amid a close frame -work of rocky 
heights. One of the prettiest of these 
side lakelets rejoices in the poetic name 
of Fallen Leaf Lake, from the circum- 
stance that its placid surface is often 
strewn with the leaves of deciduous trees 
blown from the banks. Another is call- 
ed Cascade Lake, because a little water- 
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fall tumbles over a ledge into its bosom. 
Both of these small sheets have often 
been painted by the artists who repair 
to Tahoe every summer ; but their favor- 
ite is the large lake, with its superb 
mountain boundaries, which on the north- 
west are lofty, snow-clad, and beautiful- 
ly sculptured. The afternoon haze over 
mountain and lake is a delicate pearly 
gray. Later, this color shades off into 
violet, and as the sun sinks, the mount- 
ains take on the most delicious crimson 
flush, deepening into purple, while the 
lake is wonderful in its play of reflected 
color, and at a certain hour looks like an 
opal set in rubies. The moon at night 
converts the broad liquid surface into a 
shield of flashing silver. By day or 
night the musical lapse of the wavelets 
on the beach charms and soothes; and 
when all the solitude of its original lone- 
liness seems to come over the scene 
again, we have the sensation of an aw- 
ful spiritual presence, “felt in the heart 
and felt along the blood.” 





WAIT. 


Well for him that can wait 

For the morning, nor faints in the night; 
But does in the darkness of fate 

What he findeth to do with might. 


Nor bows down at all to despair, 
Though he fast, in the wilderness led ; 

Nor is fain of the mean things there, 
Thinking to make them bread. 


That can wait for his hour of fight, 
Though the archers grieve him sore ; 
Nor lifts up his hands to smite, 
Till he hears above the roar 


Of the battle so hard to bear 
The signal that, soon or late, 
Comes unto each man there 
That knows to suffer and wait. 





ETC, 


The Modern Inquisition. 

The Inquisition of the Romish Church—as 
it existed in Spain under Torquemada, at least 
—has been accounted one of the most terri- 
bly cruel instruments of power ever set in 
motion; and its final abolition, after cent- 
uries of oppression, is usually reckoned one 
of the compensations of a revolutionary and 


bloody epoch. Free America loves to boast 


that within her millennial borders no such 
tribunal is possible, nor is the boast an idle 


one. The dungeon, the rack, and the stake 
can not be invoked here in the abused name 
of religion; men may think, and say, too, 
what they will, fearless of persecution. But 
human instincts do not change with institu- 
tions ; they only vary in their manifestation. 
There is an unfailing tendency to the abuse 
of power, and despotism and cruelty never 
cease, however much they may be modified. 
We have in America to-day, in the full glare 
of all our enlightened liberty, an inquisito- 
rial power which is as cruel and remorseless 
as that of Spain, though it racks hearts in- 
stead of bodies, and destroys character in- 
stead of life. It is the inquisition of the 
press. Sharing with the ballot the distinc- 
tion of being ‘‘the palladium of liberty ;’’ 
undoubtedly the most fearless and influential 
guardian of public rights and interests ; the 
ready servitor of education, philanthropy, 
and religion, if also of prejudice, of dema- 
agogism, and meanness; doing more good 
with less reward than any other estate or pro- 
fession ; the free champion of the wronged 
and oppressed ; the first to propose a reform 
or a benefaction, and the last to receive cred- 
it for it; always less praised for its virtues 
than blamed for its vices; the press of Amer- 
ica—and we mean especially the newspaper 
press—is yet justly open to censure for its 
frequent and cruel abuse of power. It would 
scem almost as if it meant to revenge itself 
on society for the injustice it suffers, and 
which, after all, it largely provokes by the 
injustice it does. It has a terrible habit 


of assailing character. Overstepping the 
bounds of legitimate discussion as to meas- 
ures and men, on their merits and in a pub- 
lic sense, it establishes a private inquisition, 
substitutes torture for criticism, and adds in- 
nocent women and children to the list of its 
agonized victims. 

A recent occurrence will illustrate this 
point. When Tweed, the corrupt New York 
politician, was finally brought to the same 
penalty for his felonies which would have 
been meted to the commonest rogue ; when, 
from being virtually the ruler of the first city 
in the United States, he was put in jail among 
thieves, his gray hair cropped, and his aged 
form covered with a convict’s garb, one would 
have supposed that the managers of journals 
would have been satisfied to leave him be- 
hind the bars, a wholesome if melancholy 
example of the impartiality of justice—a 
warning to all evil-doers in high place. 
Those who had contributed to bring about 
his exposure and punishment had done a 
great service to society ; why could they not 
add to the merit of that service the crowning 
virtue of magnanimous forbearance? Instead 
of that, they went from the man’s cell to his 
home —they invaded his domestic privacy, 
they gloated in the shame and grief of his 
family, they held up his daughter to the vul- 
gar gaze of the multitude who had just wit- 
nessed the deserved humiliation of the fa- 
ther. She was married a few years ago with 
a richness of display which was made public 
only through the willing agency, not to say 
the flunkeyism, of some of the very journals 
which now reproduce the details of the mag- 
nificent wedding in mocking contrast to the 
mournful disgrace of the prison scene. Some 
of the Paris ruffians, in the early days of the 
revolution, when they had murdered a hated 
or suspected person, would parade his head 
on a pole past the window of his residence, 
calling the attention of his wife and children 
to the ghastly spectacle by exulting shouts. 
What better in motive was the conduct of 
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those newspapers which dragged Tweed’s 
family before the public and gave more 
poignancy to their shame? Was it manly? 
Was it gentlemanly? But we forget. By 
some strange perversion of ethics it is held by 
a large number of journalists, if we may judge 
from their practice, that to be gentlemanly is 
to be weak. It would seem that the rules 
ordinarily governing social intercourse, and 
which are infused with a certain chivalry to- 
ward the weak and the defeated, are not to 
control newspaper conduct. In short, jour- 
nalism of this stamp is like the border war- 
fare on Indians, in which the squaws and 
papooses are as apt to be killed as the 
braves. 

Cruelties of this sort are not confined to 
the case of convicted villains. The mere 
nomination of a man for office, however un- 
objectionable may have been his past life and 
character, is enough, in too many instances, 
to provoke assaults which are none the less 
cruel in their effects upon his family because 
he alone is mentioned. In the absence of 
facts of a damaging kind, his reputation will 
be sapped by cowardly innuendo. A mere 
difference of opinion on a measure of politi- 


cal policy will be as criticised as involving 
moral delinquency, and the very friendships 
of an opponent will be construed into proof 


that he is servile and purchasable. Thus a 
species of terrorism is created which makes 
men fear, while they hate, the journal that 
relies upon that for its influence, which an- 
tagonizes instead of conciliating, and which, 
so far as it maintains any permanent influ- 
ence over public men, makes them cringing 
courtiers of an irresponsible power instead of 
independent representatives of a reasbnable 
constituency. If discussion in legislative 
and other deliberative assemblies were con- 
ducted as it is in a large number of our news- 
papers, the bowie-knife and pistol would 
soon take the place of logic, as in the crude 
law-making bodies of the south-west many 
years ago; the final answer to a speech might 
be the block, as in France, during the most 
stormy days of the Directory; and the very 
exhaustion of the combatants would event- 
ually compel a truce, with a view to restor- 
ing the rules which govern the intercourse of 
gentlemen, and which are alike indispensa- 
ble to the peace and elevation of society. 
VoL, 12, — 13. 
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Why should there be a lower standard of 
controversial manners in journalism than in 
the capitol or the court? Why should the 
newspaper writer be accorded a license which 
would not be tolerated even on the hustings ? 
We would not have the liberty of the press 
less than it is, and we have no sympathy 
with the vulgar diatribes against it of pol- 
iticians like Butler, who owe their deserved 
defeat in high ambitions to its well - directed 
opposition. A pretty wide lat‘tude of crit- 
icism is essential to the discharge of its legit- 
imate function, and the courts should protect 
it in this, as generally they are inclined to 
do; but the manhood and honor of the pro- 
fession ought to come to its rescue against 
the literary ruffianism which as often makes 
it the terror of good people as of bad, which 
brings it into contempt where it should most 
desire respect, which robs it of adequate 
appreciation for the abounding good in it, 
which leads to the social ostracism of even 
its best members, and deprives it of the high- 
est, noblest, and most far-reaching influence 
—that flowing from persuasive argument, im- 
pelled by strong convictions and a zeal tem- 
pered by discretion and candor. 


The First Trade. 


Mr. E. G. Waite writes to the OVERLAND 
that the ‘‘idea, often expressed, that the 
arrow - heads madé and used by Indians are 
shaped by blows upon their edges from a 
stone in the hand of the manufacturer, is not 
entirely correct.’? He says he ‘‘has seen 
the process of making, as used by Indians in 
the central regions of the State in the early 
days of American settlement, and also by the 
Klamaths,”’’ and describes it as follows: ‘*The 
rock of flint, or obsidian, esteemed by the na- 
tives for arrow - pointing, is broken into flat 
pieces, after the manner usually described. 
When the pieces have reached a proper size 
for arrow - heads, tlhe mode of finishing is in 
this wise: The paim of the left hand is cov- 
ered with buckskin held in its place by the 
thumb being thrust through a hole in it. 
The inchoate arrow - head is laid on this pad 
along the thick of the thumb, the points of 
the fingers pressing it firmly down. The in- 
strument used to shape the stone is the end 
of a deer’s antler, from four to six inches in 
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length, held in the right hand. The small 
round point of this is judiciously pressed up- 
on the edge of the stone, cleaving it away 
underward in small scales. The buckskin, 
of course, is to prevent the flesh from being 
wounded by the sharp scales, The arrow- 
head is frequently turned around and over to 
cleave away as much from one side as the 
other, and to give it the desired size and 
shape. It is a work of no little care and 
skill to make even so rude an instrument as 
an arrow-head seems to be, only the most 
expert being very successful at the business. 
Old men are usually seen at this employ- 
ment. 

‘*This manufacture of arrow-heads by a 
primitive people readily suggests the origin 
of trade. In the earlier stages of human de- 
velopment, when man wore a skull of the 
Neanderthal type, the maker of the best 
weapons, as well as the most skillful user of 
them, was the most successful in coping with 
the cave bear, hyena, and other animals of 
the period. His arrow-heads and other arms 
of stone were models. Superstition invested 
them also with an infallible gift to kill. His 
well-shaped and charmed weapons would be 
sought after. Suppose this ancient troglo- 
dyte and mighty Nimrod should be wound- 
ed and crippled for life in one of his fierce 
encounters with formidable beasts, what 
would self-preservation demand, what would 
be the unanimous voice of his tribe, but that 
he must become the armorer for the whole ? 
What better could he do than fashion the 
arms that would furnish the most food for 
himself, his family, and his kind? ‘Bring 
me, then,’ he would say, ‘a certain share of 
the fruits of the chase, and I will give you 
the instruments that yield the surest rewards.’ 
Here, then, a skilled artisan began his work- 
shop, the chips of which in piles survive him 
by thousands of years in the caves of the old 
world. Thus barter began, and man, little 
by little, engaged in diversity of employ- 
ment, according to natural or acquired abil- 
ities.” 

The method of finishing arrow - heads de- 
scribed by Mr. Waite as prevailing among 
the California Indians, is substantially the 
same as that observed by A, W. Chase, of the 
United States Coast Survey, who is now en- 
gaged writing and illustrating a paper on the 
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subject of primitive art among the Klamaths, 
for the Smithsonian Institution. His draw- 
ing of the implement used by the arrow-head 
maker of this California tribe closely resem- 
bles the figure of such an implement given in 
Tylor’s work on prehistoric art in Europe. 
Catlin describes a similar method and instru- 
ment in use among the tribes east of the 
Rocky Mountains. They first broke a cob- 
ble of flint with a rounded pebble of horn- 
stone, set in a twisted withe as a handle. 
Such flakes of the flint were then selected as, 
from the angles of their fracture and thick- 
ness, would answer as the basis of an arrow- 
head. The finishing process he describes as 
follows: ‘*The master workman, seated on 
the ground, lays one of these flakes on the 
palm of his left hand, holding it firmly down 
with two or more fingers of the same hand, 
and with his right hand, between the thumb 
and two forefingers, places his chisel, or 
punch (made of bone), on the point that is 
to be broken off; and aco-operator (a striker), 
sitting in front of him, with a mallet of very 
hard wood, strikes the chisel, or punch, on 
the upper end, flaking the flint off on the un- 
der side, below each projecting point that is 
struck. The flint is then turned and chip- 
ped in the same manner from the opposite 
side, and so turned and chipped until the re- 
quired shape and dimensions are obtained, 
all the fractures being made on the palm of 
the hand.’’ This is a little more elaborate 
than the California method, which was car- 
ried on by a single workman. Catlin also 
describes his two artisans as singing exactly 
in time with the strokes of the mallet. Leav- 
ing out minor differences, there is a strong 
likeness in all the primitive methods and im- 
plements the world over, showing the in- 
stinctive readiness of the race to originate in- 
dependently the same methods and forms 
under the same circumstances. 


The Munificence of James Lick. 

In the OVERLAND for December some par- 
ticulars were given of the provisions made by 
James Lick, of San Francisco, for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an astronomi- 
cal observatory, equipped with a telescope 
of larger powers than any yet made, at some 
point on the summit of the Sierra Nevada, 
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from 7,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea, and 
near the Pacific Railroad and telegraph. This 
observatory, we are now definitely informed, 
is to be under the care and supervision of the 
California Academy of Sciences, and will in- 
volve an outlay of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, including the maintenance fund. It 
is Mr. Lick’s intention to have the object- 
glass of the telescope made and ground on 
the spot where it is to be used, in order to 
avoid the dangers incident to its transporta- 
tion across the continent, should it be made 
at the East. As another benefit to science, 
Mr. Lick has supplemented his gift of a val- 
uable city lot to the Academy of Sciences by 
an assurance of the money required to put a 
proper building thereon and to equip a mu- 
seum. It should be stated here that he has 
also cared for the Society of California Pio- 
neers with equal liberality, giving it a lot ad- 
joining that of the Academy, and guarantee- 
ing it an amount of money which will enable 
it to erect a building for its purposes, among 
which will be the creation of a historical li- 
brary, and the collection and printing, let us 
hope, of historical memorials. Mr. Lick has 
furthermore, as we gather from well-founded 
reports, made provision for endowing with a 
large sum an institute of technology, to be 
founded in San Francisco. The idea of such 
an institute has been in the minds of a num- 
ber of public-spirited citizens, and had been 
announced as the subject of a lecture by 
President Gilman, of the State University, 
who was striving with characteristic zeal to 
develop it into practical action. The rumor 
of Mr. Lick’s intention in this connection, 
and the germinating suggestions of President 
Gilman, culminated in the agreement of a 
number of leading citizens to pay $15,000 a 
year for two years, to put in immediate op- 
eration an institution in which science and 
art as applied to the industries shall be taught 
in their various branches, with special refer- 
ence to the education of skilled artisans and 
mechanics, and to the prevention of igno- 
rance and vice. There is not the least rea- 
son to doubt that within a few months this 
beneficent conception will be carried out, and 
that the initial experiment on the subscrip- 
tion of $15,000 a year, elicited by the fore- 
knowledge of the Lick endowment, and 
drawing to itself eventually generous endow- 
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ments from other quarters, will create an in- 
stitution ranking with any of its class in the 
world, open to the poorest of the people, and 
destined to do an immense amount of practi- 
cal good to the whole community. 

But the list of munificent intentions does 
not end here. We have reason to believe 
that James Lick, whose mind is teeming with 
schemes of benevolence the most rational and 
intelligent, has made provision, in a perfect- 
ed instrument, for a noble system of free 
baths in San Francisco; for the support of 
several orphan asylums, here and in San 
José ; for a splendid fine art monument at the 
State capital; for an equally splendid monu- 
ment in this city; for an asylum for aged and 
indigent women; and for several other ob- 
jects of utility or charity. Though he shrinks 
from a pubiic avowal of these noble designs, 
the sweet aroma of them steals out and will 
not be concealed; and really the publication 
of them is a duty, where it can be made with- 
out any betrayal of confidence, since it not 
alone helps to secure for a generous man the 
grateful reverence which he deserves, as the 
foretaste of undying fame, but also drops as 
good seed, which will germinate in generous 
and useful acts on the part of others. Al- 
ready he has been not only beneficent him- 
self, but the cause of beneficence in others ; 
and it will be a part of his claim to a place 
in the world’s list of unforgotten benefactors, 
that in this young State, on the very confines 
of the republic, he pioneered the way for a 
long series of philanthropies, and set the first 
conspicuous example of the noblest uses to 
which superfluous riches can be applied in 
the place where they were acquired. 


The Fawn on ’Change. 
(CALIFORNIA STREET, 8AN FRANCISCO.) 
It stood amid an eager crowd 

Of brokers on “ the street ” — 
A mild-eyed fawn, led by a thong 
That checked its impulse fleet. 


Its pretty hairy sides were brown, 
Its ears were large and soft, 

And lightly moved its little hoofs 
As though they trod a croft. 


A cruel hunter killed its dam 
While browsing in a glade 

Of redwood hills, and saved the fawn 
For profit in a trade. 
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And so it came to Mammon’s court, 
Where fearlessly it stood 

As though beside its dam again 
Within its native wood. 


How many features hard and stern 
Relaxed before its grace! 

How many hands were gently laid 
Upon its pretty face! 

Like guileless babyhood it touched 
Those avaricious men, 

Who stopped to meet its lovely eyes, 
And turned to look again. 


The hidden springs of feeling, choked 
By sordidness so long, 

Welled up within them as they gazed, 
And bubbled into song — 


A quiet song, that filled the soul 
With memories of days 

When eyes as soft, of girls as pure, 
Beamed on them love and praise ; 


With memories of days afield, 
When nature, for the boy, 

Had still a charm that made him thrill 
With health-bestowing joy. 


And as they pass along they see, 
Far down the avenue 

Of busy trade, a purple line 
Of hills against the blue, 


Where bay and oak the gorges fill, 
And velvet shadows lie, 
And birds uprising from the wave 


In lazy circles fly. 


Literary Notes. 

Professor Joseph LeConte, of the Califor- 
nia State University, is publishing in an 
Eastern periodical a series of able and orig- 
inal papers on ‘* The Correlation of Vital with 
Chemical and Physical Forces.’’ 

Dr. Henry Degroot, a well-known and 
reliable writer on mining affairs, and an ex- 
perienced observer in the field of original 
mineral exploration, announces his intention 
to publish at an early day an octavo volume 
devoted to a fresh and thorough considera- 
tion of mining matters, as they exist at this 
time, in California and Nevada. 

The Rev, W. H. Platt, of this city, is pub- 
lishing, through Wiley, of New York, a 
synoptical work on art from Ruskin’s volum- 
inous writings, which will give that author’s 
best ideas, and many of his best paragraphs, 
in a condensed form, always in his own lan- 
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guage, and which will prove a valuable text- 
book for art students 

At last accounts, Charles Warren Stoddard 
was in London, made much of by the lead- 
ing English authors. Routledge was about 
to bring out his So¢th Sea Zdy/s with illus- 
trations. Mark Twain, another California 
author who has made fame abroad, was also 
in London, where his lectures on the ‘* Sand- 
wich Islands,” originally delivered in San 
Francisco, made a great hit. Joaquin Miller 
was in Rome. 

Charles Kingsley, the eminent English au- 
thor, Canon of Westminster, Chaplain to the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, etc., writes 
to the editor of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
warmly commending the magazine, especial- 
ly praising an article in the September num- 
ber on ‘Our Indian Policy,’’ and stating 
that he hopes, in the course of next spring or 
summer, to visit San Francisco. The an- 
nouncement of his apparent intention to 
visit the United States and extend his trip to 
California, will be hailed with pleasure by 
the very large number of his readers and ad- 
mirers. 

Ralph Keeler, whose mysterious disap- 
pearance from a Cuban steamer has caused 
an order of inquiry from the Spanish author- 
ities, was for several years a resident of San 
Francisco, where he made a reputation in 
the lecture field, and wrote the first Califor- 
nia novel, at least of any great merit, which 
was subsequently published at the East. In 
the Atlantic States, Mr. Keeler made some 
reputation as a magazine writer, and his little 
volume describing the personal adventures of 
a poor student abroad and his vagabondizing 
in America, was one of the most original and 


amusing books of the day. 
A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine for Jan- 
uary, describes the fox-myths which are such 


characteristic productions of Japan. Rey- 
nard appears in the traditional and fictional 
literature of the country, in its art and folk- 
lore, as a very important and popular figure 
—quite as common, and playing as many 
parts, as the fairy in our Aryan lore, It isa 
curious fact that the California congener of 
the fox, the coyote, figures as largely in the 
traditions, not to say the mythology, of the 
aborigines, and is even represented by some 
tribes to have been the father of the Indian 
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race, as Mr. Stephen Powers has shown in 
his admirable papers on the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. This coincidence has a special in- 
terest when we reflect on the probable Asiat- 
ic, not to say Japanese origin, of the aborig- 
ines of the upper Pacific Coast. 

Appleton’s Fournal —an admirably con- 
ducted and discriminating periodical —in a 
recent notice of Mr. James Miller’s republi- 
cation of Griswold’s ‘* Female Poets of Amer- 
ica,”’ edited and enlarged by R. H. Stod- 
dard, comments very justly upon its omission 
of several worthy names—an omission of 
which the editor of pp/eton’s had been par- 
ticularly reminded by looking in the book 
for a poem by a special author, and by his 
disappointment in not finding it. ‘*To us, as 
to most Eastern readers,’’ says the editor, 
** Miss Ina D. Coolbrith, the California writer, 
and the most frequent poetical contributor to 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY, is known only 
through the pages of that periodical; but 
we have learned there to look upon her po- 
ems as among the very best that come from 
a woman’s hand in these, days, and had 
hoped to see her name in Mr. Stoddard’s 
collection.’? Since these words of kindly 
appreciation were published, Miss Coolbrith 
has been the recipient, in San Francisco, 
of a public testimonial alike tasteful and 
generous, which shows that she is not with- 
out honor in her own country. Never was 
such a testimonial more fitting and timely. 
Miss Coolbrith contemplates an early prepar- 
ation of her poems for publication in book 
form. Their appearance, collectively, is due 
to her reputation, and will be sure to enhance 
it. 

We are glad to learn that an effort will be 
made shortly to secure the publication of the 
manuscript work of the late Colonel Andrew 
J. Grayson, on the birds of western Mexico, 
including the islands of Tres Marias and 
Socorro. Grayson was an enthusiastic self- 
taught naturalist, as well as a self-taught 
artist, but there is the highest testimony to 
the scientific thoroughness and value of his 
work. After painting and describing many 
California birds, he went to Mazatlan, and 
during a residence in Mexico of ten years he 
hunted, stuffed, painted, and described the 
beautiful birds of the west coast of that coun- 
try in such a way as no other naturalist ever 
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attempted. During the reign of the unfort- 
unate Maximilian, that prince, who was him- 
self a naturalist and lover of art, procured 
the election of Grayson as a member of the 
Mexican Academy of Science, allowing him 
a pension of $200 per month, and proposed 
the publication of his work on Mexican Or- 
nithology by the government, in the hand- 
somest style, in Spanish, French, German, 
and English. Before this project could be 
undertaken, the defeat and death of Maxi- 
milian, and subsequent death of Grayson him- 
self, caused its abandonment. Grayson’s 
work embraces 161 large drawings in color, 
and several hundred pages of descriptive 
text. So much of it as relates to the Tres 
Marias and Socorro islands has been printed, 
without illustrations, in a pamphlet issued in 
1871 by the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, which had assisted the author in his 
explorations of these islands, in common 
with the Smithsonian Institution, of which 
Colonel Grayson was a valued correspond- 
ent. Professor Spencer F. Baird, of the 
Smithsonian, in a letter to Grayson’s widow, 
Mrs, G. B. Crane, bears the following testi- 
mony to the high character of the work: 


“As far as my own opinion of that work is con- 
cerned, I have no hesitation in saying that I consider 
the memoir, next to the work of Mr. Audubon, the 
most important contribution yet made to American 
Ornithology, in the form of good illustrations and in- 
teresting biographies, . The plates are drawn with ex- 
ceeding care, and represent the minutest features of 
the species ; while, as it regards the fidelity of color- 
ing, I do not believe they have ever been excelled. 
I much hope that matters may ultimately be arranged 
to secure the publication of the work, as I want to 
see it appear, knowing it will be a worthy companion 
to the publications of Audubon, Gould, and others.” 


On such eminent testimony as this to the 
pictorial, literary, and scientific value of 
Colonel Grayson’s work, it ought not to be 
difficult for Mrs. Crane to find a publisher 
for it. A prospectus setting forth the cost 
and character, from any responsible book- 
house, would probably command subscrip- 
tions enough in advance to warrant a publish- 
er in undertaking the engraving and print- 
ing. Doubtless the Society of California 
Pioneers, of which the author was an esteem- 
ed member, and the California Academy of 
Sciences, would contribute to make the work 
a success. 
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Louis Agassiz. 


DIED DECEMBER 14TH, 1873. 


Open your gates, O grave! 

Make broad your passage - way! 

The form, for which we ask a place, 
Is not of common clay. 

The fertile brain, the silver tongue, 
The genial voice which we 

Rejoiced to hear, are still, We bring 
The dust of Agassiz. 


Chant in the pines, ye winds, 

Murmur, ye waters deep ; 

The searcher of your heights and depths 
Lies in his last calm sleep. 

The seeker after truth and light, 

The reader of the past, 

The leader in incessant work, 

Has found his rest at last. 


Ye rustling autumn leaves, 

Drop gently o’er his tomb! 

Ve creatures whom, in life, he loved, 
In reverent silence come! 

Pupils that by his earnest life 

And burning words were led, 
Gather around his quiet grave 

In tribute to the dead! 


Earth, in thy bosom sweet, 
And soft brown mantle, fold 
The ashes of the sage, who taught 
That truth is more than gold. 
Leave to the warlike chieftains 
The vaunted laurel crown! 
Be lilies, white, and violets, 
Upon this grave, laid down. 
W. H. Dat. 


Scientific Notes. 


Mr. R. H. Stretch, formerly State Mineral- 
ogist of Nevada, is putting to press an orig- 
inal illustrated work on California Lepi- 
doptera. 

The Smithsonian Institution has forwarded 
fifteen cases of books to the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences—mostly duplicates of publi- 
cations of foreign scientific societies. 

Several of the officers and emp/oyés of the 
Coast Survey who lately returned from the 
northern coast, are wintering in San Francis- 
co, and working up the results of last sea- 
son’s labor. 

Professor Davidson, of the United States 
Coast Survey, who has been appointed to lead 
one of the expeditions to Japan for the obser- 
vation of the transit of Venus this year, has 
announced that he will read a paper to the 
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Academy on the subject of the transit before 
his departure. 

Seeing in the /Vation a reference to R. E. 
C. Stearns’ valuable notes on the Eucalyp- 
tus, the land commissioner of a large South- 
ern railroad interest has written to Califor- 
nia for detailed information on the subject, 
thinking that the tree may be made to grow 
in the Southern States, where it might be of 
great use in forwarding the reclamation of 
wet lands. 

Owing to the holiday recess, no action has 
been taken by the Legislature on the affairs 
of the Geological Survey. There is reason 
to expect, however, that a sufficient appro- 
priation will be made to enable Professor 
Whitney to close up the work within two 
years in the manner he proposes. Certainly 
this is the course that sound policy dictates. 
An investigation of the affairs of the Survey, 
by a legislative committee appointed for the 
purpose, is understood to have resulted very 
satisfactorily. 

Our Academy has at last resolved to move 
from its old attic quarters, and will soon oc- 
cupy the whilom Congregational Church, cor- 
ner of Dupont and California streets. This 
building will afford room for the proper ar- 
rangement and display of the collections, 
and for the lecture courses which it is pro- 
posed to inaugurate at as early a day as pos- 
sible. Fora time it was an even chance if 
the ‘Heathen Chinee”’ would not succeed 
to the possession of this edifice, so long ded- 
icated to Christian worship ; but the liberal- 
ity of its new owner has enabled the Acade- 
my to rescue it from that profanation, and 
convert it into a temple of science. 

Dr. Wm. Blake’s recent observations in 
the Pueblo range of mountains, Nevada, con- 
nect the plain at their base with the extensive 
lava - flow of the Columbia River region, far 
to the north-west, which is thus seen to have 
covered an area of many thousands of square 
miles, accumulating through successive erup- 
tions to a depth of 3,000 feet. In the Pueblo 
range, contrary to the theory of Richthofen, 
the basalts were not the last rocks ejected, 
but are found overlaid by beds of porphyry 
and trachyte. 

The new volume of the Zvansactions of 
the California Academy of Sciences, the final 
sheets of which are just going to press, con- 
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tains a full report of the admirable addresses 
delivered on the occasion of the Agassiz me- 
morial meeting, by President Davidson, Pro- 
fessors Gilman and Joseph LeConte, Robert 
E. C. Stearns, and the Reverend Doctors 
Scott and Stebbins. All the speakers were 
personal friends of deceased ; some of them 
had been his pupils and co-laborers; and 
their estimates of his character and work, 
from various stand - points, were singularly 
just, feeling, and interesting. Few great 
men are spoken of when they die with so 
much affection by so many men. The trib- 
utes to his moral and reverential nature, by 
men of science, were offset by the tributes to 
his scientific traits by liberal men of opposite 
poles of theology. 


Art Notes. 

The San Francisco Art Association now 
numbers over seven hundred members in 
good standing, and having secured, as here- 
tofore noted in the OVERLAND, a good col- 
lection of casts, flat studies, and text - books, 
feels itself justified in establishing the long- 
promised School of Design. To this end a 
pian of organization and system of teaching 
have been adopted, a Director has been 
elected, and the school will be opened some 
time this month. Provision is made for tui- 
tion in drawing from the flat and the round, 
and from nature, for painting in landscape 
and figure, for modeling and for instruc- 
tion in art as applied to architecture, me- 
chanics and manufactures. At first, only 
classes in drawing and painting will be 
formed, the other branches being added as 
pupils apply and the means of the Associa- 
tion permit of the employment of other teach- 
ers. In the person of Virgil Williams, the 
Association has secured a variously and ad- 
mirably qualified Director. Mr. Williams has 
had more than twenty years’ training in art 
—ten of them in European schools. He has 
had experience as a teacher in the Boston 
School of Technology, in Harvard, and in 
private classes. He is an accomplished 
draughtsman, a pure, unmannered colorist, a 
hearty student of nature, and is able to im- 
part effectively what he knows. In the in- 
fancy of the California School of Design— 
for that is the name adopted for it— higher 
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fees will be exacted than will be needed 
when the Association shall have acquired a 
fixed fund for its support. If the suggestion 
heretofore made in the OVERLAND, to make 
this school a college or faculty of the State 
University, with an appropriation from the 
State of say $5,000 a year, were adopted, as 
we hope it may be, the school could be free 
to University students desiring to study art, 
the Director could rank as a Professor, all 
of the above branches could be inaugurated 
without delay, and we should have a really 
solidly founded State Academy of Art. In 
return for public aid and affiliation with the 
University, the Art Association would amply 
compensate the State by giving, rent free, the 
use of its rooms, collections and library, and 
by admitting free to its exhibitions and school 
the University students. It would become 
the high school in art for graduates from the 
elementary drawing-classes of the public 
schools throughout the State, at a slight 
charge at first, or until endowment by private 
munificence should enable it to make all tui- 
tion free. No distinction as to sex is made 
in the school—the question was not even 
raised ; and this is as it should be. The act- 
ual opening of the school will be a marked 
event in the history of mental culture on the 
Pacific. 

Despite the long-continued rains, the Win- 
ter Exhibition of the Art Association has been 
reasonably well attended, resulting in some 
reimbursement of its outlay on school mate- 
rial. The annual election for officers takes 
place in March. The Association was lately 
presented with four charming little paintings, 
the work of Signor Tojetti, by Gustave Mahé. 
Tojetti, who is an Italian artist of much abil- 
ity and thorough training, is now engaged on 
some important fresco work for a large pri- 
vate house. 

There will be an artist’s sale of pictures at 
the close of the Winter Exhibition, to be 
held in the gallery. The works which will 
be offered, comprising some of the best re- 
cent efforts by resident painters, will be on 
view at a closing reception to members of the 
Association, and afterward to the public. 

There has not been any particularly notice- 
able exhibition of pictures outside of the 
gallery, since the last issue of the OvER- 
LAND. Thomas Hill is engaged on commis. 
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sions for Yosemite views, and has two nearly 
finished which give entirely new aspects of 
the valley, as seen from the Glacier Point 
trail. William Keith has returned from a 
trip along the Pacific Railroad as far as Echo 
Cajion, where he made studies in color when 
the thermometer stood twenty-six degrees 
below zero. Virgil Williams was engaged 
on a fine Italian subject, when his election as 
Director of the School of Design devolved 
new duties on him. Benoni Irwin, the por- 
trait painter, has lately modeled with much 
success a child’s head, which is to be execut- 
ed in marble, and some very clever crayon 
drawings. S. W. Shaw is still occupied with 
his series of historical portraits. S. M. 
Brookes has executed several fine pictures 
from his autumn fruit-studies. W.M. Mar- 
ple is engaged upon an upright view of Don- 
ner Lake by moonlight. William Hahn is 
finishing a characteristic scene at the railroad 
depot in Sacramento. 

Drawing nights of the Graphic Club con- 
tinue to be well attended, and many of the 
impromptu sketches are excellent, although 
there is too marked a tendency to treat noble 
themes in a ridiculous or belittling way. 
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A letter from Munich describes with much 
praise Toby E. Rosenthal’s painting in illus- 
tration of an incident in Tennyson’ Z/aine— 
the dead girl as she’ lies in the boat, richly 
canopied, attended by her old dumb servitor, 
and floating toward the palace of Queen 
Guenivere. The subject is said to be most 
poetically treated. This picture is intended 
for a private collection in San Francisco. 
Mr. Rosenthal has lately finished another 
humorous picture —a line in which he shows 
much talent. It represents a boy who has 
been stealing apples, just dropping from the 
orchard-wall to escape from the closely pur- 
suing owner, and discovering to his horror 
that a savage dog awaits him on the other 
side. 

Henry Dexter, of Boston, who made a 
marble bust of Agassiz in 1867, to the order 
of a Boston citizen, proposes to duplicate the 
original for such public institutions as desire 
acopy. Mr. Dexter is said to have embodied 
in this work much of his subject’s genius, 
fervor, and eloquence of look and mien, at 
the same time that he has rendered with sig- 
nal fidelity Agassiz’ characteristic sweetness 
and benignity of expression. 
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Tue OLD FAITH AND THE NEw. 
New 


fession by David Friedrich Strauss. 

York: Henry Holt & Co, 

This is an authorized translation from the 
sixth German edition of Strauss’ Confession, 
by Mathilde Blind, revised and partly re- 
written by an American editor. Strauss was 
educated and ordained as a Christian Pro- 
fessor, and pursued a quiet, unknown life as 
tutor in a theological academy until, in 1835, 
he published his ‘Life of Jesus,”? in which 
he treated the Saviour as merely a mythical 
person, or at least only a remarkable man. 
The work attained great notoriety, and has 
ever since been a text-book among unbeliev- 
ers; but it led to a prompt expulsion of the 
author from his theological trust, and to his 
virtual proscription in every field of activity 


except that of literature, in which, as a ** free- 
thinker’’ and scholarly critic, he has been 
active enough. At one time he was elected 
to represent Ludwigsburg, his native town, 
in the Diet of Wurtemburg, but disappoint- 
ed his friends by espousing the conservative 
side, and that ended his legislative career. 
Curiously enough, his radicalism in theology 
has down to this day been offset by conserv- 
atism in politics. In the work before us he 
makes a summary statement of his views on 
religion, society, and government, as well as 
on poetical and musical art, considered in 
their relation to religion and moral culture. 
In a ** Prefatory Postscript,” he replies to his 
critics with considerable sharpness, not un- 
mixed with contempt. If we may judge 
from the uniform tenor of his remarks, there 
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is neither so large a skeptical element, nor 
so much tolerance, in Germany, as we in 
America suppose ; but he thinks that ‘the 
inevitable breaking up of state churches into 
sects and free sucieties, must at no distant 
period make it possible for numbers of citi- 
zens to belong to no church at all, even ex- 
ternally,’’ and to ‘stand up like men, getting 
their rights.’’ The right to do this, he says, 
is all he demands in his Cou/ess‘on, and he 
remarks elsewhere: *¢ I have never desired, 
nor do I now desire, to disturb the content- 
ment or the faith of any one; but where 
these are already shaken, I desire to point 
out the direction in which I believe a firmer 
soil to be found.’’ Consistently with this 
declaration, he admits, toward the close of 
his book, ‘‘the necessity which now exists, 
and must long exist, of a church for the ma- 


’ 


jority of mankind ;”’ and only contends for 
the independent rights of the minority, how- 
ever small, who conceive that for them no 
such necessity remains. Coming to the body 
of his book, he asks, first, ‘Are we still 
Christians ?’’ Under this head he attempts 
to show that modern Christianity is a com- 
promise between primitive faith and con- 
temporary disbelief, a half-way house to an 
abandonment of Christianity as a dogmatic 
or doctrinal religion, He assumes, substan- 
tially, that the sum of all sectarian differ- 
ences is a complete surrender of the funda- 
mental claim. 

In the second place, he inquires, ‘* Have 
we still a Religion?’’ Under this head he 
considers the general prevalence of a relig- 
ious instinct or sentiment, and observes that 
**the tribes which have left travelers in doubt 
of their possessing a religion, have always 
been found to be, in other respects, the most 


” 


miserable and brutal;’’ while, ‘* as we ascend 
in history, the higher development of relig- 
ion goes hand in hand with the progress of 
culture among nations.’’ He conceives, with 
Hume, that mankind were led to religion by 
the selfish craving for material welfare, and 
that pain has contributed more potently than 
allurement to its propagation. At first, in 
their ignorance and fear, men attributed per- 
sonality to the phenomena of nature, and 
hence polytheism preceded monotheism, 
which was the purer and more rational con- 


ception of advanced reason and culture. On 
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this point he differs from Max Muller, who 
thinks the multiplication of gods was an af- 
terthought with men, and is not quite consist- 
ent with himself, for he elsewher= “Tt 
is only an ancient Christian or Hebrew preju- 


says: 


dice to consider monotheism in itself, as con- 
trasted with polytheism, the higher form of 
religion. There is a monotheism which is 
superior to polytheism, but also one which 
is the reverse ;’? and thi, remark he illus- 
trates by a comparison of the Hebrews and 
Greeks, ranking the latter, with their many 
gods, as much superior to the former, with 
their one God. Ile even atfirms elsewhere, 
that Christianity would not have been possi- 
ble without the Greeks: ‘*ihat inherit 
from the Old Testament the Lord-God, from 
the New the God-Father, but from Greek 
philosophy the God-head, or the Absolute.’”’ 
He concludes that rationalism leads to aban- 
donment of the idea of a personal God, and 
of life after death. But the class for which 
he speaks substitutes for God the idea of the 
that is, of a universe evolved and 
“not the work of a rea- 


we 


Cosmos 
controlled by law 
sonable and good creator, hut rather the lab- 
oratory of the reasonable and good ;” not 
**planned by the highest reasen, but planned 
for the highest reason.” ‘*The Cosmos is 
both cause and effect, the outward and the 
inward together. We stand here at the limits 
of our knowledge ; we gaze into an abyss 
we can fathom no farther. Tut this much at 


least is certain—that the personal image 


which meets our gaze there, is but a reflec- 
tion of the wondering speci:tor himself.” 

In the third division of his book, under the 
question, ‘*What is our conception of the 
Universe?”’ Strauss gives an interesting re- 
sumé of cosmical discovery and speculation, 
accepting the broadest theory of evolution, 
and tracing its origin, with Kant, Laplace, 
Lamarck, and Goethe, to iis final application 
to vital phenomena by Darwin. Ile adopts 
the conclusion of Virchow, that no funda. 
mental ingredient is to be found in organic 
bodies which is not already present in inor- 
ganic nature, and that life is only a special— 

kind of me- 
trt of the 


to time 


namely, the most complicated 


chanics ; in other words, “a p sum 
total 


out of the usual course of its motions into 


»f matter emerges from time 


special chemico -organic combinations, and, 
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after having for a time continued therein, it 
returns again to the general modes of mo- 
tion.’’ Strauss admits that the cosmic theo- 
ry of the evolutionists is very imperfect, that 
it leaves an infinity of things unexplained, 
and, moreover, not only details, but leading 
and cardinal questions; rather indicating pos- 
sible future solutions than giving them al- 
ready. But he insists, nevertheless, that ‘it 
contains something which exerts an irresisti- 
ble attraction over spirits athirst for truth 
and freedom.’”’ He believes that a concep- 
tion of the universe which eliminates Provi- 
dence%and substitutes an immanent power of 
undeviating law, is not only consistent with, 
but promotive of, the highest morality. 

This idea he discusses in a separate divis- 
ion, under the query, ‘* What is our Rule of 
Life?’’ His argument is summed up in the 
declaration that ‘‘all moral action arises from 
the individual’s acting in consonance with the 
idea of kind ;’’ and he adds, that, ‘*to real- 
ize this, in the first place, and to bring him- 
self, as an individual, into abiding concord 
with the idea and the destiny of mankind, is 
the essence of the duties which man owes to 
himself. 
tically recognize, and promote in all other 
individuals, also, this permanently enduring 
kind, is the essence of our duties to others; 
where we must draw a distinction between 


But, in the second place, to prac- 


the negative obligation of abstaining from in- 
juring others in their equal rights, and the 
positive one of assisting all to the extent of 
our ability, or between dutigs of justice and 
of philanthropy : 


“Ever remember that thou art human, not merely 
a natural production ; ever remember that all others 
are human also, and, with all individual differences, 
the same as thou, having the same needs and claims 
as thyself; this is the sum and substance of morality. 
Ever remember that thou, and everything thou be- 
holdest within and around thee, all that befalls thee 
and others, is no disjointed fragment, no wild chaos 
of casualties, but that it all springs, according to 
eternal laws, from the one primal source of all life, 
all reason, and all good : this is the essence of relig- 
ion ” 

From this summation of the ‘religion of 
humanity,’”’ or of science, Strauss proceeds 
to a statement of his opinions on social and 
political questions, exhibiting himself as a pro- 
letarian, opposed to labor leagues and strikes; 
as a republican, provisionally advocating 
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monarchy; as a democrat, with a respect for 
nobility; as an advocate of qualified, instead 
of manhood suffrage ; an opponent of the 
movement for repeal of the death penalty ; 
and generally what it is usual to call a con- 
servative. An appendix to the work gives a 
critical estimate of the greatest poets and 
musicians of Germany, at whose head he 
places Goethe and Mozart. 

We have aimed in this notice only to give 
a syllabus of a remarkable book, conceiving 
it to be the first duty of a reviewer not to 
controvert or indorse the opinions of an au- 
thor, but to fairly present the motive and 
purport of his work, as a matter of informa- 
tion. If he have space and inclination to do 
more, this he must do before anything else. 


ARTISTS AND ARABS; or Sketching in Sun- 
shine. By Henry Blackburn. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

We had occasion recently to notice Mr. 
Blackburn’s Normandy Picturesque as the 
work of a traveling artist who sketches equal- 
ly well with pen and pencil the unhackneyed 
beauty of out-of-the-way places. His Art- 
ists and Arabs is a book conceived much in 
the same spirit, its special motive being to 
show “the advantages of winter studies in 
the south, and the value of sketching in the 
open air, especially in Algeria.’? While thus 
apparently addressed to artists, it is equally 
interesting to all lovers of the picturesque, 
as to those who can appreciate the charm 
of an easy epistolary style. Mr. Black- 
burn went from Switzerland to spend the 
winter in Algiers, and in that whilom pirati- 
cal city he found a delicious climate, which 
made mere existence a joy, and a most pict- 
uresque assemblage of races and objects 
which gave constant employment to his pen- 
cil. His word-pictures of the Moors and 
Arabs, of the veiled women, of the camels, 
of the palms and aloes, of mosque and street 
and tower, of the sea in front and the Atlas 
mountains in the rear of Algiers, are full of 
color and character, and conceived in the 
genuine artist spirit. Without especially 
meaning to do it, he gives a more vivid idea 
of the place and people, of its architecture, 
scenery, and street life, than can be gained 
from any more elaborate descriptions that 
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we have read. A strong feeling for color 
and form, a strong love of the beautiful for 
its own sake as well as for its use in art, per- 
vades all he writes. As a mere chance speci- 
men, read this about the century plant : 


* Look at that aloe hedge-row a little distance from 
us, that stretches across the country like a long blue 
rippling wave on a calm sea, and which, as we ap- 
proach it, seems thrown up fantastically and irreg- 
ularly by breakers to a height of six or eight feet, and 
which (like the sea), on a nearer view, changes its 
opaque cold blue tint to a rich transparent green and 
gold. Approach them closely, walk under their 
colossal leaves, avoid their sharp spear - points, and 
touch their soft pulpy stems. 
ety there is in their forms, what transparent beauty 
of color; what eccentric shadows they cast upon 
each other, and with what a grand spiral sweep some 
of the young shoots rear upward! So tender and 
pliable are they, that in some positions a child might 
snap their leaves, and yet so wonderful is the distri- 


What wonderful vari- 


bution of strength, that they would resist at spear- 
point the approach of a lion, and almost turn a charge 
of cavalry. If we snap off the point of one of the 
leaves, it is a needle, and a thread clings to it which we 
may peel off down the stem a yard long — needle and 
thread — nature - pointed, nature-threaded? Should 
not artists see such things? Should not poets dream 
of them?” 


Mr. Blackburn’s description of a sudden 
storm in an Arab cemetery overlooking the 
sea, and of its effect on the aloes and palms, 
is one of the most fresh and striking things 
we have seen in a long time. He took shel- 
ter in the dark interior of a marabout’s tomb 
while the tempest raged and howled, and the 
rain poured without : 


“It breaks over the tombs, and tears through the 
plantation, with a tremendous surging sound, putting 
to flight the Arabs on guard, who wrap their bour- 
nouses about them and hurry off to the village, with 
the cry of ‘ Ad/ah if Allah /’ \eaving the care of the 
tombs to the palms, that have stood guard over them 
so long. O, how they fight and struggle in the wind! 
How they croak and moan, and strike against one 
another, like human creatures in the thick of battle! 
How they rally side by side, and wrestle with the 
wind — crashing down suddenly against the walls of 
the tomb, and scattering their leaves over us; then 
rallying again, and fighting the storm with human 
energy and persistence! It isa fearful sight—the rain 
falling in masses, but nearly horizontally, and with 
such density that we can see but a few yards from our 
place of shelter ; and it is a fearful sound, to hear the 
palm-trees shriek in the wind. There was one part 
of the scene we could not describe, one which no 
other than Dante’s pen or Doré’s pencil could give an 
idea of ; we could not depict the confused muttering 
sound and grinding clatter (if we may call it so) that 
the battered and wounded aloes made among them- 
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selves, like maimed and dying combatants trodden 
under foot. 
pared to a battle- field ; we have seen sheaves of corn 
blown about by the wind, looking like the tents of 
a routed host; but this scene was beyond parallel 
— the hideous contortions, the melancholy aspect of 
destruction, the disfigured limbs in hopeless wreck 

the weird and ghastly forms that writhed and groaned 
aloud, as the storm made havoc with them. And 
they made havoc with each other, What would the 
reader say, if he saw the wounds inflicted by some of 
the young leaves on the parent stems—how they 
pierce and transfix, and sometimes saw into each 
other, with their sharp serrated edges, as they sway 
backward and forward in the wind. He would say, 
perhaps, that no sea-monster or devil-fish could seem 
more horrible, and one could wish him no wilder than 
to be near them at night, when disturbed by the wind. 
We have scarcely alluded to the palmetto leaves that 
filled the air, to the sound of rushing water, to the 
distant roar of the sea, nor to many other aspects of 
the storm. It lasted not much more than an hour, 
but the water covered the floor of our little temple 
before the rain subsided, and the ground a few feet 
off, where we had sat, 
Everything was steaming with vapor, but the land 
was refreshed, and the dark earth was richer than we 
had seen it for months —there would be no dust in 


Many scenes in nature have been com- 


was completely under water. 


Algiers until to-morrow.” 


Mr. Blackburn rode into the interior as 
far as the Kabyle country, and offers some 
shrewd reflections on the character and pros- 
pects of the Algerian colonists, whom he 
thinks are too near France to colonize seri- 
ously and usefully. But our limited space 
forbids us to follow him farther. The little 
volume before us, one of the ‘‘Saunterer’s 
Series,” is effectively illustrated, both wood 
engraving and heliotypy being availed of for 
this purpose. 


Tue EcypTiaAn SKETCH Book. By Charles 
G. Leland. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

The author of this work — who is no less a 
person than our friend ‘¢ Hans Breitmann’’— 
is the most inveterate farceur in American 
literature. With him, book-making is not a 
labor, but a joke. Full of curious learning 
and scholastic taste as he is, and revealing 
undercurrents of a serious purpose, his pre- 
dominant mood is jocose. He is a great 
‘* picker-up of unconsidered trifles.’’ A pecul- 
iarity of mixed dialects, a provincial trait, a 
bit of native humor, has more charm for him 
than anything usually esteemed of greater 
importance. He is about the only writer 
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nowadays who dares to pun frequently and 
outrageously. A good anecdote popping in- 
to his head will at any time divert him from 
what seemed at the outset to be his main ob- 
ject —though very likely the anecdote itself 
was carefully reserved as that object after 
all, and the whole chapter may have been 
composed to lead up to it, as Sheridan is said 
to have prepared the way in conversation for 
his “impromptu”? witticisms. From such a 


writer we had no reason to expect an ordi- 
nary book of travel, and he does not disap- 
point us in his Zgyptian Sketch Book, which 
revels more in waggeries than in descriptions, 
and often whisks you away from the sands of 
Egypt, across the broad Atlantic, on the back 
of a slangy Americanism or a Negro minstrel 


joke. Yet with all his vagaries and non- 
sense, Mr. Leland is a most entertaining 
writer, and has given us the most original 
and amusing book of oriental travel since 
J. Ross Browne’s Yusef. Getting off the 
stilts of the average tourist, he walks in the 
dirt among the common people of Egypt, 
and sketches their peculiarities with the ef- 
fect of a comic artist. At the very outset, 
on the boat from Marseilles to Alexandria, 
he pictures graphically the Arab pilgrims on 
their way from Algiers to Mecca, one of 
whom he quizzed in this outrageous fashion :. 


**Seated by me on the deck was a passenger who 
was almost a man and a brother, so intensely black- 
brown was his face, which had been further improved 
in bygone years by a thorough peppering with small- 
pox, every pit of which—and they were crowded 
close — had left a mark like No. 4 shot. Moreover, 
there was a deep scar in the middle of each cheek, 
the twin-likeness of which puzzled me, until I learn- 
ed that they had been caused by dervishes, who run 
skewers or spits into promising children, in order to 
thereby secure their salvation, At a later date, when 
intimacy had ripened, I asked this Moslem gentleman 
if he really thought that such spitting in the faces of 
the young tended to elevate their minds. He pon- 
dered the question deeply, and replied very gravely: 

**How much?’ This, in his peculiar dialect, sig- 
nified ‘ Why?’ 

**I answered, ‘ Because I have always heard that 
when a cook spits anything, it begins to go around 
doing good. Did it work that way in your family?’ 

“ He answered with something that had Allah in 
it, of course, and fell into a deep state of smoke over 
my question. Nothing makes so deep a draught on 
the oriental intellect as such remarks.” 


This reminds one of Prentice Mulford’s 
waggish miner at Stony Bar, who used to 
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seize a Chinaman by the arm and declaim 
the Declaration of Independence at him, in 
spite of his reiterated ‘*No shabbee.’’? Mr. 
Leland further illustrates the grave taciturn- 
ity and insensibility to joking of the oriental 
mind by relating that when he hinted to the 
heavily trowsered Egyptian pilot that it 
would be impossible for him to run in this gar- 
ment, Mohammed solemnly replied: ‘* Him 
no wanty run—no bono molti tumbly downe 
me.”’ Of this same Mohammed we are told 
that the languages spoken by him constituted 
a most wonderful and bewildering medium 
of thought : 


“ At the tower of Babel he would have been head- 
man. Those of my readers who found it impossible 
to follow me through the German - English of Hans 
Breitmann, and abused me accordingly, had better 
skip this Mohammedan chapter forthwith, and go on 
to the next, for there is trouble ahead for them. Mo- 
hammed spoke, in fact, from two to four, and from 
four to six languages in one ; and his talk was like a 
stately edifice, of which the foundation was Italian, 
the walls English, the staircases and floors French, 
while at the summit was a gay and fanciful arabesque 
of his native tongue, which gave a character to the 
whole. But the building was very shaky and ruin- 
ous, and the least storm of a difficulty in the subject 
of conversation would bring the stones down in fright- 
ful confusion. Mohammed generally spoke all these 
languages at once, according to the laws of a con- 
glomerated grammar, the only rule of which was 
never to form any sentences twice alike. I think it 
must have been by some special inspiration that I was 
gifted to understand this Pentecost in a petticoat; for 
though there were plenty of people on board who un- 
derstood Mohammed’s continental languages and Ar- 
abic better than I, none of them could make anything 
out of him save in the tongue of the Koran....It was 
this person whom I, seeing that he was going with us, 
addressed as follows : 

“* Monsieur va 4 Alexandrie?’ 

**To which he replied, ‘ Oui, signore ?’ 

** Parlate Italiano? ’ 

“¢Si, master.’ 

** You have been in Europe?’ 

** Many time I. Travaliato molto—travel plentee 
good ’eel. Venti-cinque—how you say him English— 
twant-five time a Marseilia dis year. France, oui, 
large, a many time. Englan’ too, *bundance much, 
aiya bass.’” 


In this manner Mr, Leland extracts amuse- 
ment from all his fellow-voyagers, and after 
he reaches Egypt, oblivious of the Napoleonic 
forty -centuried stare of the pyramids, he 
continues to find amusement in the natives, 
to criticise and ridicule American and En- 
glish tourists, to present linguistic curiosities, 
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to skim everywhere the light surface of things, 
‘talking American,” as he says, lugging in 
foreign anecdotes by the ears, and perpetrat- 
ing awful puns, with the audacity of a true 
Yankee abroad, bound to be unconventional 
and to trample on the prescriptive rights of 
ordinary travel-venders. Here and there he 
indulges in really capital bits of writing, and 
affords keen glimpses into the condition of 
modern Egypt and her people, under the 
impulse given them by a wise and progress- 
ive ruler. If he oftenest makes us laugh, 
he can also make us think. 


SCINTILLATIONS. By Heinrich Heine. New 

York: Holt & Williams. 

This compilation is after the style of Zife 
Thoughts, by Beecher, and Wise, Witty, 
and Tender Sayings, by George Eliot. It is 
made up of choice excerpts from such of 
Heinrich Heine’s prose writings as have 
hitherto remained inaccessible in an English 
form. Asa satirical humorist, Heine holds 
a peculiar place in literature. His prose has 
gleams of genuine Rabelaic humor, shaded 
with the finest strokes of pathos. He stamp- 
ed his genius upon German literature as 
but few writers have, and, although there 
may be widely different views in regard to 
his personal character and the influence of 
his writings, yet all concede his genius. 
Among the more steady lights in the firma- 
ment of German literature, he darted forth 
with meteoric flash and brilliancy. He is no 
longer decried as the ‘incarnation of ribald- 
ry,” time having softened the outline of his 
character so far as to enable his biographers 
to see a resolute hero, battling vigorously, 
perhaps ferociously, for a new ideal. It has 
been recorded of him that he was ashamed 
of an inborn sensibility, and sought to con- 
ceal it by means of a brusque, and, ofttimes, 
repulsive manner. His friend Rousseau 
speaks of him as ‘‘one of those who are 
ashamed of having wept, because (as Schle- 
gel justly remarks) there are some men who, 
although the source of their tears be ever so 
gentle or noble, yet can not weep without 
fearfully distorting their features. It is this 
dread of yielding to soft and tender emotion 
that causes Heine to accompany his noblest 
utterances with a flavor of blasphemy, to ar- 
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ray his cupids with cap and bells, and to en- 
dow every one of his graces with a club-foot. 
. «+ His praise turns to irony ; his cen- 
sure to humor; every collocation of subjects 
arouses his wit ; love is succeeded by scorn ; 
rapturous delight by serpents’ stings, or, at 
all events, the angry sting of the wasp—and 
all of this, too, uttered in songs that hint at 
the deepest soul-life of their author.””, What 
could better reveal the hidden wealth of his 
nature than the following, from a letter toa 
personal friend: ‘I do not find it so easy a 
matter to pluck love out of my heart, and it 
is this that has brought me so much suffering. 
Where I have once loved, I love forever.”’ 

Part I of the work under review is devot- 
ed to ‘* Florentine Nights,’’ a weird and fas- 
cinating sort of historical romance, revealing 
his own impressions of England —to which 
he said it were well to send a philosopher, 
but not a poet. Part II is made up of ex- 
cerpts under the several heads: ‘Personal 
and Autobiographical ;’’ ‘*Men, Manners, 
and Society ;’’ ‘* France and the French ;”’ 
«¢ Woman—Love—Matrimony ;’’ ‘Art, Lit- 
erature —Criticism ;”’ ‘‘ Religion — Philoso- 
phy,’’ etc. These latter are pre -eminently 
quotable, but we have room for only a few 
brief extracts : 


“The certificate of baptism is the ticket of admis- 
sion to modern culture.” 

“Thought is invisible nature—nature is visible 
thought.” 

**We praise the dramatic poet who possesses the 
art of drawing tears, a talent which he has in com- 
mon with the meanest onion.” 

“Sentimentality is materialism in despair.” 

“The personal acquaintances of a great hero— his 
companions-at-arms, his body servants, his chamber- 
lains, his secretaries, his adjutants; in fact, his con- 
temporaries—are least of all adapted to write his his- 
tory. They often seem to me like the little insect 
that creeps about on the head of a man, that dwells 
in immediate contiguity to his thoughts, and accom. 
panies him everywhere, but which, nevertheless, does 
not have the faintest suspicion of his true life or the 
meaning of his actions.” 

“*I dislike women who despise religion. Pretty 
women without religion are like flowers without per- 
fume. They resemble those cold, sober tulips in 
porcelain vases which seem as if they, too, were 
made of porcelain. Could the tulips speak, they 
would certainly explain how they grew from bulbs ; 
how, on this earth, one need only avoid giving out a 
bad odor; and how, indeed, a sensible flower had no 
need of perfume.” 

** He who does not go as far as his heart urges and 
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his mind directs, isa coward ; he who goes farther 
than he intended, is a slave.” 

“There are some who think that they know all 
about the bird, because they once saw the egg from 
which it crept.” 

**] have scratched and bitten many a one, and was 
never a lamb. But, believe me, the much- praised 
lambs of humility would not bear themselves so meek- 
ly, if they but possessed tiger’s claws.” 

The value of the book is enhanced by a 
well-arranged index. 


THe Rose oF Disentis. By Heinrich 
Zschokke. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
This book is the first of several which have 

been translated for the publishers from the 

German of Zschokke, by James J. D. Tre- 

nor. The rendering appears to be honestly 

done, but the story itself is not one of the 
best by its celebrated author, although it is 

a work of much vigor and interest. The ac- 

tion of the tale is located in a little strip of 

territory in the bosom of the highest Alps—a 
mountain nook of Switzerland which has not 
hitherto figured in literature—called Grau- 
bunden, or Rhetia. The time is during the 
triumphant days of the first French Re- 
public, when the Bundner people were urg- 
ed to incorporate themselves with the Hel- 
vetian Republic, and refusing to do so at 
once, were invaded by the French, and their 
territory made,a battle-field between those 
conquering enthusiasts and the Austrians. 

Quite the best portions of the story are 
those which describe the terrible scenes of 
battle and massacre among the storm-clouds, 
glaciers, and avalanches of the Alpine pass- 
es; the occupation of the village of Disentis 
by one army after another; the swift uprising 
and revengeful warfare of the Bundner peas- 
ants, and finally their defeat and distress. 
There is much in these passages to remind 
one of the writings of Erckmann -Chatrian, 
and to inspire the same hatred of military 
ambition and miscalled ‘‘glory,”’ although 
the style of narrative lacks the simplicity of 
the French authors named. 

The descriptions of Alpine scenery are won- 
derfully graphic and impressive, and the char- 
acters of the mountaineers are sketched with 
rugged truth and picturesqueness. The plot 
turns on a love affair between Flavian Pre- 
vost and Elfrida Von Marmels. Prevost is a 
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young captain, cultivated, refined, sentiment- 
al, with lofty notions of serving and reform- 
ing mankind, but endowed with such judicial 
clearness of vision as to see good in both 
sides of the great struggle which is convul- 
sing his country, and by this double -seeing, 
as by his instinctive horror of war, made ir- 
resolute and put into equivocal relations with 
both his countrymen and their invaders. His 
misery is increased by the plotting against 
him of a treacherous Austrian marquis, who 
covets his beloved, and by the troublesome 
affection of Elfrida’s own step-mother. The 
slander of the marquis drives him from El- 
frida’s society, and during the subsequent 
invasion of Rhetia, he figures first on one 
side and then on the other, until fortuitous 
circumstances finally enable him to escape 
from the scene of conflict and rejoin his mis- 
tress, though not without a good deal of Ger- 
man mystery in the genuine style of the ear- 
ly romances. Cured of his notion that he 
can effect radical reforms of society, and abol- 
ish, by the utterance of fine sentiments, the 
willful passions which make man wretched, 
he contents himself with love and with doing 
whatever good to others may be possible on 
a small scale, and without fanaticism. 


Five WEEKS IN A BALLOON. By Jules 
Verne. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 

The author of this amusing work has cre- 
ated what may almost be called a new kind 
of fictional writing, which consists in narrat- 
ing, with the utmost detail and vvaisemblance 
of circumstance, utterly impossible advent- 
ures—such as his journey of 7wenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea, and his present 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. In the latter, 
three travelers undertake a journey across 
Africa through the air, in a balloon invented 
by ‘* Dr. Ferguson ’’ for the purpose, which 
can be regulated in its course, and let down 
at will by original contrivances. This aerial 
machine and its movements are described 
with great ingenuity ; while the characters 
and adventures of its occupants—scientist, 
sportsman, and servant—are related with vi- 
vacity, wit, and an imposing appearance of 
truth. The narrative is to some extent a sa- 
tire on the Munchausenisms of African trav- 
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elers, many of whom, having the field all to 
themselves, have drawn the long - bow out- 
rageously as to their personal exploits. There 
is a good deal of really accurate description 
of African scenery, people, and animals, 
however, and the truth of this sort is so 
blended with the fiction as to make the lat- 
ter itself seem true. We are reminded by 
M. Verne’s very entertaining writings of such 
works as Gudlliver’s Travels, Peter Wilkins, 
and Rodinson Crusoe, but more especially of 
the two first named, which equally depend 
for their effect upon an ingenious grafting of 
the most extravagant fancies upon the sober- 
est realism. But M. Verne adds to his im- 
aginary incidents an imposing familiarity with 
modern science, which excites special interest, 
if it does not defy incredulity. The transla- 
tion of his balloon fiction from the French is 
cleverly done, and the forty-eight heliotype 
illustrations from the larger plates of the 
original increase the attractiveness and delu- 
siveness of the work. Osggod & Co. are re- 
sorting largely to this mode of illustration, 
which is admirably adapted to the reproduc- 
tion in fac-simile of original drawings, etch- 
ings, or engravings. It may interest some 
of our readers to know briefly what the helio- 
type process is. A photograph of the object 
to be copied is taken upon a sensitized sur- 
face of chromated gelatin, the subjection of 
which to another chemical process leaves the 
negative so relieved that it can be printed 
from with ink, like type or wood-cuts, in an 
ordinary copper - plate or lithographic press. 
Thus are obtained the quality and truth of a 
photograph, combined with the durability 
and cheapness of an engraving. The proc- 
ess is similar to that known asthe Alberttype. 
It has not yet been employed nearly to the 
extent that it would be profitable and pleas- 
ant in this country, though quite extensively 
used in Europe. 


RECENT Music AND MUSICIANS, as described 
in the Diary of Ignatz Moscheles. Edited 
by his wife, and adapted from the original 
German by A. D. Coleridge. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Moscheles, composer and musician, author 
of a large number of brilliant piano themes 
and arrangements, and a popular concertist, 
lived from 1794 to 1870—a period of seven- 
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ty-six years. For nearly sixty years of this 
time, he kept a careful diary, in which he 
noted down the incidents of his musical ca- 
reer and his social life. The present work is 
made up from this diary and from his letters, 
by his wife, who interweaves just enough ex- 
planation and comment to preserve a clearly 
connected narrative. Thus we have one of 
the pleasantest biographies of a man of tal- 
ent which has been produced in some years. 
Moscheles’ life seems to have been exception- 
ally happy and tranquil. A musical and in- 
telligent father trained him early to the most 
beautiful of arts, in which he early achieved 
a degree of distinction which secured for him 
an agreeable career. He was amiable, gen- 
erous, and pure, and he enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of an immense number of celebrated 
people, both in England and on the conti- 
nent, many of whom were also his intimate 
friends. In the long list that could be made 
up, we are struck with the names of Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn, Auber, Weber, Halévy, 
Balfe, Bishop, Braham, Cherubini, Meyer- 
beer, Donizetti, Ernst, Halle, Liszt, La- 
blache, Jenny Lind, Malibran, Offenbach, 
Gounod, Chopin, Paganini, Spohr, Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Wagner, among musical peo- 
ple ; of Auerbach, Bunsen, Fanny Kemble, 
Coleridge, Walter Scott, Fanny Ellsler, Gall, 
Hausmann, Heine, Charles Kemble, Kaul- 
bach, the Keans, Rachel, Landseer, Louis 
Philippe, Napoleon III, Mrs. Siddons, in 
other fields of renown. His reminiscences of 
these people, sometimes too slight, are often 
very interesting, and give real glimpses of 
character. His own opinions and criticisms 
show the man of thought and talent, who 
went through life making the best of it, and 
with a keen artistic sense for the refined and 
pleasing. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HERO- 
INES. By Mary Cowden Clarke. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a republication, in a neat and at- 
tractive form, of a work that first made its 
appearance several years ago. Mrs. Clarke 
is widely and favorably known as the author 
of the Concordance to Shakspeare, a work to 
which she devoted sixteen years of almost 
uninterrupted labor. Her intimate familiar- 
ity with Shakspearian literature, together with 
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her fellowship and acquaintance with such 
writers as Coleridge, Shelley, Charles Lamb, 
Keats, Douglas Jerrold, and other literary 
celebrities, eminently befit her for such works 
of creative fancy as the one before us. Of 
Shakspeare’s heroines, she selects Isabella, 
the votaress; Katharine and Bianca, the 
shrew and the demure; Ophelia, the Rose 
of Elsinore; Rosalind and Celia, the friends; 
Juliet, the White Dove of Verona. Being 
thoroughly «2 rapport with these characters, 
from her long-continued study of them in 
their dramatic career, Mrs. Clarke has drawn 
some exquisite creative pictures of their child- 
hood and girlhood, bringing them harmo- 
niously forward to the time when they step 
nimbly forth on the field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and act their own epic. In her delin- 
eation of the several characters, she exhibits 
imagination ancl skill in portraiture, together 
with that sympathetic faculty which enables 
a writer to forget herself and become trans- 
fused in her subject. Her children are veri- 
table flesh and blood, and there is a real 
motherly brooding tenderness evinced for 
all their wants and woes. There is, too, a 
charming consistency of conception —a neat 


regard for the adage, **The child is father 


to the man ;”’ as, for instance, where we see 
the aristocratic little chit of a babe, Rosa- 
lind, disdaining to take nourishment from 
the wood -cutter’s wife, her patrician blood 
resenting the plebeian source of supply. We 
have in miniature the sparkling, mischiev- 
ous, frolicsome, petulant, and voluble Rosa- 
lind bantering Orlando with her feigned 
sulks and engaging caprices. The same 
consistency is apparent in the unfolding and 
maturing of cach of the characters selected, 
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and the result is an agreeable and charming 
addition.to Shakspearian literature. 


Tue Story or Gorrue’s Lire. By George 
Henry Lewes. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

Many of our readers will have pleasant 
recollections of Zhe Life and Works of Goe- 
the, by Mr. Lewes, which is alike admirable 
as a biography and as a critical synopsis of 
the great German’s productions. It was a 
happy thought in the author to detach from 
this work a continuous, but condensed, nar- 
rative, which presents the outward events of 
Goethe’s career, and indicates the leading 
characteristics of his genius. This narrative, 
while it can not replace the original biogra- 
phy, will meet a wider and more popular 
demand. It is a model of direct, compact 
writing, eschewing all non - essentials, and 
presenting all the phases of Goethe’s charac- 
ter with impartial candor. What was not 
admirable or gapd in him, is given as fully 
and frankly as what all admire and praise. 
The sculptor who made a bust of Pericles 
covered his head with a massive helmet, to 
hide some natural defect. Mr. Lewes hides 
nothing of Goethe. We see him in his many 
loves, in his family life without marriage un- 
til late, in his somewhat aristocratic hauteur. 
The only excuse made for him is in these 
words: ‘*We must always bear in mind that 
the faults of a celebrated man are apt to car- 
ry an undue emphasis. They are thrown 
into stronger relief by the very splendor of 
his fame. Had Goethe never written Faust, 
no one would have heard that he was an in- 
constant lover, and a tepid politician. His 
glory immortalizes his shame.”’ 
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